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CHAPTER XIII. 


Aut that restless night Maud dreamed of the dimly lit chapel in 
which she had met and had talked with Fitzherbert. Now in 
her dreams their conversation was constantly interrupted by 
unaccountable intrusions of her Aunt Dorothy, who came into that 
sacred place with Kiddie on her arm, announcing startling news 
of Lionel Kames, either that he was dead, that he had suddenly 
married, or that he himself wished the engagement broken off. 
When Maud woke to the usual Sunday morning in Brown Street, 
she found the grey daylight waiting for her, suggesting the duller 
and more sordid side of life, the weariness of poverty, of loneliness. 
If it. had seemed hard last night, when her nerves were still tingling 
with her interview with Fitzherbert, to take the straight and 
honourable course and break off the engagement, it seemed still 
harder now—when that interview lay back in the memories of a 
‘yesterday.’ Lady Dorothy was fussing about Kiddie, fussing 
about going to church, fussing about the party ; she put half a 
sovereign instead of sixpence into the bag at church, which did 
not contribute to the calm of her mind. 

Maud decided to say nothing until the party was over. After 
that she must speak ! 

Until the first comers arrived that afternoon Maud had not 
perfectly realised that this party was really meant by her Aunt 
Dorothy as a sort of seal on the engagement. The truth came 
upon her with unpleasant emphasis. 

The news of Maud’s approaching marriage to a wealthy man 
brought people who generally refused Lady Dorothy’s invitations, 
when excuse was possible, and the drawing-room of No. 2 Brown 
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Street was crowded as it had not been for many a year. Maud 
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found herself the centre of a buzz of complimentary talk, of questions 
regarding her future, about Orpenden, about ‘ when it was to come 
off,’ and Lady Dorothy was moving about the room, full of un- 
disguised satisfaction, receiving congratulations. Maud had put 
off the ‘ crisis’ till after the party, and now the party itself would 
make the crisis seem not merely an unfortunate circumstance, but 
ascandal. Here Maud was in a false position, and no one else was 
to blame for her suffering but herself. She ought to have spoken 
out long ago. Now it was getting to be ‘too late.’ The heat of 
the room soon became oppressive. Lady Dorothy had the old- 
fashioned belief that, although plenty of fresh air was theoretically 
(as held by men of science) necessary for the human organism, 
as a matter of fact, and to the knowledge of every plain sensible 
man (whose reason has not been undermined by learning), fresh 
air should be indulged in sparingly. 

All the windows in the drawing-room were shut, but ‘ more 
than enough’ fresh air was obtained through the open door into 
Lady Dorothy’s writing-room. 

Maud dared not ask to have a window opened though her head 
ached. She was filled with a strange kind of pleasurable agony 
of self-contempt at being evidently considered a ‘ successful person.’ 
It was a new kind of experience ; it would not last long, but while 
it lasted it was like drinking a cup of nectar at the bottom of which 
lurked a corrosive poison. 

People were actually talking to her about the beauties of 
Orpenden. Somebody even knew that there was a famous rose- 
garden at Orpenden—and she was drawn deeper and deeper into a 
net which she had spread with her own hands. She had never 
heard of Orpenden till she met Lionel! She never ought to have 
entered its gates as its future mistress. Now, Orpenden was tied 
round her neck. She was credited with it—she could neither 
endure life in it, nor without it. That was the horrible dilemma! 

Maud glanced nervously round her. Had Lionel arrived -yet ? 
Was he within hearing of all this about Orpenden? He had only 
just entered the room. There he was at the door, and his con- 
spicuous figure was greeted by a lull of voices: Then the clamour 
became all the greater. Maud became almost fiercely calm. It 
was destiny that had forced her into this engagement, it was 
forcing her into marriage ; had she not better drift down with the 
stream, and let it take her whither it would? Perhaps, convinced 
that it was her destiny, she might even learn to pretend to love 
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him. Was she strong enough? Could she make herself strong 
enough ? She would need to be very strong ! 

Somebody sang a song about lovers being parted for no specified 
reason, the sort of song that Lady Dorothy thought decorous on 
Sunday. Maud’s eyes drifted round again to where Kames was 
standing. He had got as far as the centre of the room, and was 
being introduced to people by Lady Dorothy in a voice laden 
with self-satisfaction. Kames watchfully caught her glance, and 
his eyes said: ‘You have not yet spoken to me.’ He looked 
as if he was about to break away from Lady Dorothy, and Maud 
shook her head slightly at him, but her lips smiled. 

It was only the briefest recognition of him, the faintest sign 
of sympathy, and.she was startled to see the effect it had on him. 
The contrast between Lionel on that first afternoon of their engage- 
ment when they lunched together at Eastbourne, and Lionel this 
afternoon here at No. 2 Brown Street, was very great. Was she 
not wronging him outrageously ? What right had she to allow 
herself to become a necessity to him, and then tosay ‘No?’ She 
had no right. 

When the crowd had gone, and the excitement was over, would 
not this brief momentary mood of toleration of him pass away, 
and would she not, pledged bride as she was, repulse him as before ? 
Would not her old instinct be too strong for her? She would wait 
and see. She might try being strong. 

The afternoon was slipping slowly away, and Lionel had not 
played or sung. Lady Dorothy had asked one of her youthful 
friends for a Sonata by Beethoven or some other classical composer, 
because she considered the determined and persevering exposition 
of permutatious combinations in sound the best background to 
conversation, and a stimulus to perfectly irrelevant thought. The 
young lady to whom the request was made either being unable, or 
unwilling, to perform the task, played instead the newest drawing- 
room composition of the newest French composer. This com- 
position resembled as nearly as possible the usual efforts of a piano 
tuner to tune the piano, and for some reason unexplained to Lady 
Dorothy that reminded her suddenly that, though she had been bus:’ 
telling everybody that Major Kames was not merely a rider to 
hounds, but an accomplished musician, her guests had not yt 
had the opportunity of judging for themselves, and the afternoon 
was wearing swiftly to aclose. It really felt a little warm in 
the drawing-room, and Lady Dorothy opened the door into the 
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writing-room wider, and pulled the heavy carved screen that con- 
cealed the room and its contents a trifle on one side. 

‘There,’ she said, ‘ more air.’ 

Kames was at her side at that moment, ready to help her. 

‘ Shall I open a window?’ he asked. Lady Dorothy pretended 
not to hear such an outrageous suggestion. 

‘I almost thought I heard his voice,’ she said, as she turned 
back to the drawing-room again. 

‘ The Kid’s voice ?’ inquired Kames. 

‘Yes, the angel’s,’ said Lady Dorothy. ‘It has been such a 
long afternoon for him.’ 

‘ He can’t read a paper and smoke to while away the time,’ said 
Kames. 

‘How true!’ exclaimed Lady Dorothy. ‘You are such a 
clever man. Now that never occurred to me before, though I am 
so devoted to him. You must understand as few people do that 
if you keep a dog it ought to be a point of honour to treat the 
poor, dumb, helpless animal justly, otherwise it isn’t what you 
people call “ playing the game.” By the bye, it’s getting late and 
you haven’t sung yet—I expect people are staying on to hear 
you; I’ve told everybody what a musician you are.’ 

Lady Dorothy looked tired—for years she had not had so 
much excitement. 

‘You have told them!’ exclaimed Kames. ‘ Well, one good 
turn deserves another. Do you want to get rid of the crowd, and 
hurry upstairs to the lonely orphan? Because if you do, I'll clear 
’em out like the very devil, and bring the proceedings to a close.’ 

‘My dear Lionel,’ she said, laughing, ‘ what do you mean ?’ 

He really was the most unusual and most helpful man she had 
ever known ; the afternoon was getting a little fatiguing, though it 
had been so successful. Kames, however, did not answer her 
question. He had disappeared. 

Maud was standing by the piano talking to two or three young 
married women of her own age. One of them was saying to her— 

‘Aren’t you charmed with Orpenden?’ Always, always 
Orpenden ! 

Maud was leaning one hand upon the piano, feeling almost faint 
with the heat, and yet dreading the moment when the crowd should 
go and leave her face to face with Kames—alone. 

‘Lady Dorothy commands me to sing,’ said Kames, suddenly 
touching Maud’s shoulder, and, bending down, he added in a voice 
that no one but herself could hear : 
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‘I am going to sing something for your special benefit, 
nobody else will know what the deuce it’s all about.’ 

A song for her special benefit ? Maud moved away as swiftly 
as she could. Was he going to sing her a love-song in this public 
place, among this crowd of people, good-naturedly attracted hither 
by the pleasant rumour of money, of prosperity ? 

No, not that; they could understand a love-song as well as she 
could, unless indeed it was something very subtle. 

What did he mean? Was he drawing her still deeper into the 
bonds that bound her to him? Was he making it more and more 
impossible for her to release herself ? 

Sheer nervousness made her shrink away without looking at him, 
and without glancing at anyone. The nearest door was the open 
one into the writing-room. She must escape. She could not bear 
to hear that song, sung especially for her. It had been agony to 
hear that song of Grieg’s at Orpenden. This might be worse. She 
did not want to listen to his secret thoughts; such thoughts could 
only be weapons with which to wound her, frighten her ; and she 
slipped past the open door, past the heavy carved screen, and stood 
in the writing-room, breathing as if she had run, trying not to hear 
the sounds from the drawing-room. Should she escape still farther, 
and go out to the landing? The drawing-room door was already 
wide open on to the landing, and there were probably some people 
standing there. She was in a trap, but she was safer here. Ah, 
here was the dreaded sound coming. Chords on the piano were 
struck very forcibly; then they got fainter as if the player was 
gradually moving away from the crowd, and receding into the 
distance. Maud could feel the hair stir upon her head, as if the 
presence of some supernatural being was announced. The noise of 
talking suddenly ceased, and from that distance whence the singer 
seemed to have removed himself, came his voice, the voice she 
dreaded. But how different from the voice with which he had sung in 
the drawing-room at Orpenden ! Human passion had died out of it, 
and he seemed like a man, wrapt in a profound reverie, struggling with 
some mystical obscure thought. The words were unknown to her : 


‘I knew not where I entered, 
For when I stood within, 
Not knowing where I stood, 
I heard great things. 
What I have heard I dare not tell ; 
I was there as one who knew nought, 
All human thought transcending.’ 
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When his voice ceased Maud held her breath, waited, and hoped 
that it would come again. The same chords were repeated, but in 
a higher key, and the voice came again : 


‘I stood enraptured 
In ecstasy, beside myself, 
And in my every sense 
No sense remained. 
My spirit was endowed 
With understanding, understanding nought, 
All human thought transcending.’ 


Maud held her breath and waited and hoped again, but the 
song was finished, and the last notes of the piano died away. It 
was cruelly short, and already the sensation of the common world 
was rushing upon her again. She could hear the loud, jarring, dis- 
cordant, confused noise of people strongly desirous to get away, 
a hubbub of good-byes, no doubt graced by the brief complimentary 
phrases that are useful to people who are afraid of being bored a 
second time; she could hear hurried steps on the landing, down 
the stairs. Maud could hear her own name called out as if she was 
being sought, and yet she did not move. A sudden rush of cold air 
swept under the door to her. She could hear the subdued snorting 
of motors ; once she thought she could distinguish Lionel’s voice, and 
her Aunt Dorothy’s she could hear plainly, and vet she did not move. 

As she stood staring helplessly before her, something gradually 
entered her consciousness. The room was empty, and yet she 
was not alone! She was really looking at something—at some one. 
A human form was between her and the screen. She could see it 
plainly in the flickering light of the fire ! Who was it ? 

She knew the gaunt figure in a flash! She recognised it! He 
was standing in front of the screen with his back towards her. 
His arms were clasped behind him, and she saw the thinness of his 
wrists; his head was bent, his iron-grey hair was conspicuous. 
How amazing! He was there in flesh and blood, and yet his presence 
was impossible. ‘ Father Fitzherbert,’ she called very softly, afraid 
of her own voice, afraid of calling upon some one who she knew 
could not be there, although he was there. 

As his name left her lips the form became less distinct, and her 
startled eyes were aware that the head had disappeared, the iron- 
grey hair; then the hands, so definite a moment ago, melted away, and 
in their place were the large ivory chrysanthemums in a panel 
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of the screen. A fragment of the cassock was still visible. She 
stretched her hands out into empty air, the cassock vanished, and 
she was absolutely alone. 

Had that strange song which enthralled her—which was meant 
to enthral her—been challenged by the occult world? Was that 
phantom of Fitzherbert projected into space as a protest from 
the real spiritual world against the artifice of genius ? or was that 
vision the work of her own subconscious memory asserting itself— 
her truer self reminding her frailer self of human faith and human 
duty, of honour that she was always forgetting, of the urgent 
moral necessity either to send this man away, or to take him now 
and for always as her friend and lover ? 

Maud shuddered. A sound came to her of the front-door 
banging, a gust of wind blew in from the staircase and made the 
fire flicker with a:sudden blaze. She could hear footsteps hurrying 
from below upstairs, past the door, and then again upstairs ; then 
came silence. 

Her cheeks were cold now; she felt an icy chill in all her veins. 

Some one was coming into the room from the drawing-room. 
It was Kames ; he pushed past the screen, and stood before her. 

‘Maud !’ he said. 

She did not move. 

He stood there, a man shorn of all his old self-possession, his 
satisfaction with the world, his humour, his buoyancy. An unbear- 
able emotion, a piercing ache that caught him below the heart was 
wringing out of him all the garnered self-complacency of a pampered 
manhood. He stood there silent, protesting with his eyes; no 
phrases came to his lips. He held out his arms to her, but she did 
not move. At last he came forward with a rapid step, and caught 
her to him. 

‘Maud, try to love me,’ he said. He lifted her arms to his 
neck, but they fell limply from his shoulders, and fell at her side. 
Not all the fire of his own passion could rouse in her any response. 

She strained her face away from him. 

‘It is hopeless,’ she said. ‘ Every way it is hopeless!’ 

He took her face in his hands. 

‘Love me,’ he said. 

‘TI can’t—Lionel—I can’t ! ’ 

The words that ought to have been uttered long ago were 
uttered at last, and they could never be withdrawn. 

A piercing sound, a dog’s bark, seemed to strike at them from 
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the door behind them; some one was comingin. Dizzy as Maud 
was, she realised in a flash that her Aunt Dorothy was there, standing, 
amazed, stricken at the scene. 

Maud released herself from Kames’s arms. 

‘ It’s—all—over—between—us,’ she said, stammering; ‘ it’s—all 
—over,’ and she made her way blindly past Lady Dorothy, and 
went out at the door. 

Lady Dorothy stood just as she had entered the room by the 
door, with Kiddie in her arms, staring with blank consternation. 

‘Lionel!’ she cried. ‘ You won’t allow this!’ 

Then she turned on the lights, as if that would dispel the 
nightmare. But there was Kames, his head bent, his features 
contracted, silent, like a pugilist who has been dealt a blow from 
which he cannot recover. 

‘Lionel!’ cried Lady Dorothy. ‘ This is nonsense, is it not ?— 
this is a silly fad of Maud’s, nothing more ? She’s quarrelled with 
you.’ 

Kames raised his head. 

‘ From the very first she never cared for me. I tried to overcome 
that, and I failed. Don’t blame her, nor me.’ 

‘I do blame her,’ cried Lady Dorothy, ‘ for allowing——’ 

“Don’t blame her,’ said Kames drearily. ‘I don’t blame her, 
and God knows it’s I who have lost everything. It’s off, and 
there’s no going back.’ He pulled himself together and walked 
up to Lady Dorothy. 

‘Surely’ she began. 

‘No! There’s no going back. I’ve had mysentence. Thanks 
for all your kindness, and good-bye!’ He bent over her hand, and 
before she could recover herself he had passed her and had gone 
out and down the stairs. She clutched at Kiddie, pressing him 
against her; he too seemed cowed and quiescent. 

‘Oh, what a wretched piece of work,’ moaned the old lady. 
Then she went to the easy-chair, and sinking into it burst into tears. 
“No more Major Kames! Oh, Maud, Maud, what a wicked— 
what a fool you are!’ groaned Lady Dorothy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


More than four months had passed away—slowly enough. All 
that spring was to Maud nothing now but a sinister memory—the 
memory of her illness in their lodgings at Brighton—an illness lasting 
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some weeks, through which Ursula had watched over her with 
inexhaustible patience, never once alluding to the cause of that ill- 
ness, never mentioning the past, nor suggesting a plan for the future. 

At last summer had come in all its first freshness, and Maud 
felt well again, and the early summer deepened into full heat and 
blossom, and the great white stretch of houses along the sea-front 
at Brighton became dazzling like an oriental city under the glare of 
a July sun. The pavement stung their feet, the heat palpitated 
visibly on the beach as if the particles of air had become liquid. 
Stella was away. London was the only place in the world to 
Stella. George Broughton was there and Aunt Dorothy was eager 
to distract her mind from the pain and embarrassment of the 
Kames affair by having Stella with her, and quarrelling with her 
over the preparation of the little flat that was to be the future 
home of the young couple. It was a eomforting reflection to Lady 
Dorothy that at least one of the two weddings was actually going 
to take place. Maud’s would have been far the more interesting— 
but there—it was no use scolding Maud; it was better to let Ursula 
nurse her while she tried to make the best of Stella (such as she was). 

As soon as Maud had recovered her nervous strength, she and 
Ursula had set to work at making Stella’s trousseau. It was to be 
their joint wedding present to her. To Ursula it was a labour of 
love and duty; to Maud it was a self-imposed penance, a task of 
bitter sweetness to which she felt herself justly condemned, a task 
of proper humility from which she tried hard to purge all self-pity. 

In all their desultory talks together in the long lovely summer 
evenings over their work, the two sisters still refrained from speak- 
ing to each other of what touched them to the quick, Lionel Kames, 
and—what they were to do—where they were to go—after Stella’s 
wedding was over ? The lodgings ceased to be theirs after July 29— 
that had been arranged long ago, and they were already let to 
strangers. 

Often and often as she bent over her stitching, Ursula would 
glance furtively at Maud, and wonder if she dared ask that question, 
‘ What shall we do ? Where shall we go?’ Maud seemed more self- 
controlled, more uniformly cheerful than she had been before, 
but she had become remote and unapproachable. Her behaviour 
was affectionate, considerate, even at times tender, but she had 
clothed herself in an impenetrable reserve, and forbade any intru- 
sion. Ursula sighed, for she knew behind that impenetrable silence 
lay wounded pride and acute disappointment. 
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Many a day had Maud lingered by the railings of the parade, 
looking over at the summer sea, recalling that afternoon in February 
—so eventful at the time—and the strangeness of that sunset. The 
impulse had come upon her now and again to write to Fitzherbert 
and tell him that she had done what she believed to be right, and 
that ‘the earth had grown grey’ in the light of that duty. The 
impulse to write had been strong, but it had always been overcome 
by a feeling of pride. By this time he might even have forgotten 
who she was. Fancy looking for an intimate sympathy, and having 
to explain who you were ! 

On July 22 Stella was to be married. The time was almost at 
hand, and Maud was bracing herself up to go through the ordeal. 
When that ordeal was over they had to pack their own possessions, 
and after a brief holiday away somewhere—it didn’t matter where 
—the question must be settled, where to live—the silence must be 
broken. Maud did not know which would give her the most 
intolerable pain, seeing her Aunt Dorothy again after all that had 
passed, seeing George Broughton again, seeing Stella’s future home, 
or meeting at the wedding Broughton’s relatives, and many of the 
very people who had congratulated her on her future possession 
of Orpenden. 

Endure all this she must, and she must endure it without letting 
anyone see that it hurt her. After all, she was only suffering for 
her own folly. No injustice had been done to her—it was she who 
was to blame! No one had been false to her—no one had made her 
distrust human nature. It was herself she distrusted. 

On July 20 Ursula and Maud went up to town, taking with 
them their present to Stella—Stella’s trousseau. 

No. 2 Brown Street was full to overflowing with Stella’s pur- 
chases, Stella’s presents, and Stella’s happiness. Lady Dorothy 
got a sort of grim pleasure out of it all, mingled with exasperation 
at Stella’s lack of sense. The bustle and the talk distracted her 
from memories of the wedding that ought to have been, and of 
Major Kames. When the two sisters arrived at Brown Street the 
meeting was full of embarrassment on both sides—Stella alone was 
too buoyantly happy to care. Stella had more than once com- 
municated to George the idea that Maud had fortunately discovered 
for herself, what she, Stella, had known all along and had acted on— 
that is, that Major Kames was not quite suitable to be the husband 
of a Monckton. Maud looked very much as she had looked six 
months ago, only that her step was a little weary sometimes. She 
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kept her face under perfect control and smiled quite as much as 
was necessary for the occasion. Stella was bubbling over with 
projects. She was going to have a model home, she was going to 
plunge into wild success in the musical world, and she was going to 
back up dear George, and dear George’s ambitions. She was going 
tohelp him. She was going to stalk into his laboratory, look round 
her, and get a sort of swift comprehensive bird’s eye view of Biologi- 
cal science. Then she could aid him with suggestions, with flashes 
of feminine insight. Hitherto there hadn’t been time because of 
all the shopping. 

And what about George? Maud searched his face for his 
thoughts. He too was radiant and no less confident than Stella. 
He knew that he would be able to work as he had never worked 
before ; he was as gay as a schoolboy on a holiday. 

‘It’s a merciful thing that Stella had me at her back, 
grumbled Lady Dorothy, ‘or I don’t know what intolerable 
rubbish she would have bought.’ 

This sent Broughton into fits of delighted laughter, and made 
the future husband and wife glance at each other with a secret 
understanding, and a generous forgiveness for the old lady. How 
gay the world was !—how brilliant Stella’s cheeks ! 

On the day of the wedding, even with Ursula’s and Maud’s help, 
Stella managed to mislay everything she could mislay. George 
had given her pearl earrings, and these could not be found when it 
was time to dress. After a frantic search had been made, they were 
found under her dressing-table, and then the turquoise earrings 
disappeared, the earrings in which Stella had lived and moved and 
had her being for so long. 

The wonder was that the bride ever reached the church. But 
she came at last; and even Maud, looking at her, doubted if she 
had ever seen a handsomer girl. Broughton was full of reverent 
attention. 

Alas ! Kiddie was not present at the ceremony. He had been 
decorated with a white bow by the bride’s own hands, and then he 
was. left behind shrieking in the drawing-room at a window. 
It was, indeed, his face that they saw first on their return from 
church when the ceremony was over, and Stella was Mrs. George 
Broughton. 

How hot London was! and how hot the rooms at No. 2 Brown 
Street ! 

‘Think of us,’ said Broughton gaily, ‘ crossing the Channel at 
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five o’clock, and getting a breath of fresh air!’ He was giving a 
last shake of the hand to Ursula as he spoke. 

They were all gathering in the hall to see the last of Stella and 
her husband. 

‘I say, Aunt Dorothy,’ added Broughton, ‘ shall we take Kiddie 
with us? I'll promise to be kind to him.’ 

‘I couldn’t let the cruel man have him,’ said Lady Dorothy, 
‘ but he shall wave a little paw to you as you go off.’ 

So the bride and bridegroom went down the front steps, and 
Maud, flushed with fatigue, and with a great yearning void at her 
heart, stood at the doorway with Ursula and her aunt. Broughton 
got into the motor-brougham, the door was banged to; then came 
a waving of hands and the whirr of the motor. 

The buzz, caused by the crowd that always gathers at the door 
of a wedding and the traffic of the streets, was pierced by Kiddie’s 
farewell screams. His struggles were so frantic that Lady Dorothy 
let him slip to the ground so that she could be free to wave her 
hand. The car moved, the obstinate crowd were pushed aside by 
a policeman, but for a moment the car backed to get a clear path, 
then it swerved and then jerked forward again, and as it did so a 
sound struck on Maud’s ears. She turned swiftly and looked at 
Lady Dorothy. 

‘They are gone,’ said Lady Dorothy and she sighed—for one 
brief moment she had even forgotten Kiddie. She turned back into 
the hall and sighed again, for there is something profoundly sad as 
well as profoundly joyful in the breaking off of an old life to begin a 
new life. Why there should be this dual emotion in her heart — 
Dorothy did not know, but there it was! 

‘ Ursula,’ whispered Maud, laying a sudden hand on her sister’s 
arm, ‘something has happened to Kiddie. Take Aunt Dorothy 
upstairs ; don’t let her know anything till the people have gone.’ 

Out from the moving crowd, up the steps, Maud saw Jackson 
coming towards her, his face white. He had something in his arms. 

‘The dog’s dead, miss,’ he said. ‘ The ribbon must have been 
loose, and when the car backed, caught it, and pulled him under. 
What's to be done with her ladyship, I don’t know.’ 

Kiddie lay in his arms, limp and lifeless, the wedding favour 
was pulled out into a crushed and dirty string. That minute 
personality, with all its vices and its virtues, had ceased to be. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Ix Jackson had been asked any day these last eight years whether 
he would rejoice at Kiddie’s decease, he would have replied in the 
affirmative. Not only the dog, but the dog’s shop, where the dog 
was measured for his coats, was loathed by Jackson with a loathing 
that he was never able to express in adequate words. But now on 
this fateful day in July when Kiddie lay in his arms for the last time, 
motionless and noiseless, the accumulated wrath of years vanished 
from Jackson’s mind, and left him occupied with suitable arrange- 
ments for Kiddie’s interment to the exclusion of other thought. 

Her ladyship was prostrate. Miss Monckton and Miss Maud 
had as much as they could do to look after her, and to Jackson fell 
the duty of writing to the dog’s shop to order a box lined with white 
satin in which Kiddie’s remains could be reverently buried in the 
little square of garden behind the house whence Kiddie used to 
chase the cats in the days agone. Jackson had just written the 
letter, and Mrs. Jackson, who had kept house for many a long year, 
flushed with the complicated events of the day, was leaning over his 
shoulder looking at it. 

‘Ow you can sign yourself “ yours truly” to a shop which 
always annoys you, is more than I can believe,’ she remarked. 

Jackson folded the letter into the envelope. He meant to go 
out and post it to catch the midnight post. There were fully five 
minutes to spare. 

‘ As far as this ’ere flowery business is concerned, I h’am, “ yours 
truly,” and very much so,’ he said, as he took out his watch. 

“She may get a worse dog,’ suggested Mrs. Jackson. 

‘There ain’t no worse ones,’ said Jackson; ‘ he was the limit. 
But he don’t exist now.’ 

*’Ow do you know that, Jackson ?’ said Mrs. Jackson, moving 
away from her spouse. 

It was this doubt suggested by Mrs. Jackson in the secrecy of 
the ‘ room,’ that tormented Lady Dorothy upstairs in her bedroom, 
as she lay in bed sleepless. Her face, built to express self-esteem 
and propriety, looked strangely altered in its abandonment of woe. 
Even the pink ribbons that tied back her grey hair were limp and 
twisted. She blinked wretchedly at the couch where Kiddie’s 
little basket was reverently placed and covered with a white cloth. 
‘ Yes,’ she said, in answer to some soothing talk from Ursula, 
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‘but no one can understand but I.’ She glanced round the room 
fretfully for Maud. 

Into Lady Dorothy’s stricken heart a half-unconscious jealousy 
had sprung into existence. She had never cared for Ursula: she 
disliked having a middle-aged niece with her, she disliked Ursula’s 
grey hair, and disliked her eyeglasses. Ursula was too much a 
reduplication of herself, in appearance. Now, as the emptiness of 
life stared Lady Dorothy hard in the face, she began to feel jealous 
of Ursula. Lady Dorothy had lost her husband and had lost her 
dog, but Ursula had not lost Maud. Maud belonged to Ursula ; 
between Maud and herself stood Ursula. 

“He was spared old age,’ said Ursula gently. ‘He must have 
been killed in a moment—it must have been almost painless.’ 

Lady Dorothy was not to be consoled so easily. Although 
Kiddie could not be prepared (in the usual way) for the next world 
(if there is one for dogs), there might be (who knows ?) some way of 
making him understand that the parting was not forever. ‘ You’ve 
never lost anybody—recently,’ moaned Lady Dorothy, and then she 
added almost in the same sob, ‘ Where’s Maud ?’ 

After the bustle, noise, and excitement of the day No. 2 Brown 
Street was still; except in the servants’ quarter, the lower part 
of the house was in darkness. Maud was in the dressing-room, 
where by -her aunt’s urgent request a bed had been made for her. 
At the sound of her Aunt Dorothy’s call Maud opened the door and 
came into the room. 

‘Go to bed, Ursula,’ said Maud, in a low voice. ‘I shall leave 
the dressing-room door wide open so that Aunt Dorothy can call 
me any moment. It is nearly half-past twelve, and you look 
frightfully tired.’ 

Maud followed her sister to the door—and then at a sign from 
her followed her into the passage. ‘I want to speak to you,’ said 
Ursula, in a whisper. ‘Aunt Dorothy will be better quite alone 
with you—I think I irritate her. Now some one must go back to 
our Brighton lodgings to pack up all our things and warehouse 
them. I will go to-morrow by the first morning train. You will 
stay behind, dear, and try and comfort poor Aunt Dorothy.’ 

Ursula spoke in a tone of command. She always did that when 
what she commanded was what she knew would best please Maud. 
She never discovered that by doing so she betrayed herself; the 
idea did not cross her mind, her guile was so simple. 

Maud stood looking at her sister’s face. ‘Can you do the 

packing alone ?’ she asked, and her eyes fell. 
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The pretence was meaningless—Ursula was one of those women 
who always can do everything alone. Maud knew it, had always 
known it, but she had to say something—she had to pretend to 
protest. 

‘I don’t need you,’ said Ursula, ‘ and I will send you anything 
you want. I shall know what you are likely to need for now and 
for our holiday together.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Maud slowly—‘ for our holiday together,’ and she 
stood with downcast eyes. 

‘ Good-night, dear,’ said Ursula, and kissed her. She waited 
for one brief moment, but Maud said nothing except ‘ Good- 
night.” Ursula moved away. Maud went into her aunt’s bedroom. 
‘I am going to bed, dear Aunt Dorothy,’ she said, going up to the 
old lady. ‘I shall hear you if you call ever so softly. Will that 
content you ?’ 

Lady Dorothy sighed. 

‘Try and sleep,’ said Maud, ‘if you can.’ 

‘I can’t sleep, child,’ was the reply. 

‘ Try,’ said Maud again, and she bent down and kissed her aunt’s 
cheek. Then she went back into the dressing-room, leaving the 
door wide open. 

Maud lay awake thinking. Ursula had hoped that when she 
said ‘ Good-night ’ Maud would say something about that ‘ holiday 
together,’ would give some sign that she anticipated, valued, the 
future that the two sisters were to spend together—and Maud 
had said nothing. Even now, almost at the hour of parting, she 
had not broken the reserve. To the same old obstinate refusal to 
face the inevitable, to the same feeble procrastinating spirit to 
which she had sacrificed Lionel, she was now sacrificing Ursula. 

How was she to fight against her weakness ? how conquer her 
moral cowardice and make herself strong ? With Lionel, the stimu- 
lus to speak out had at last come to her through the sudden inter- 
position of Fitzherbert. Now who was there who could help her ? 

As she lay thinking in the darkness she heard a voice. A foot- 
step was outside her door, and she heard a rustle. 

‘ Aunt Dorothy,” she called, and she put out her hand and 
turned on the light. 

It was Lady Dorothy. Her dressing-gown was wrapped 
carelessly round her. Her face’ was flushed and her eyes brilliant, 
her hair disordered. 

‘Maud,’ she said, ‘I can’t sleep. My head aches, aches, with 
thinking.’ 
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Maud took her aunt’s hands in hers—they were burning with 
fever. doc 
‘The Moncktons have had nothing but misfortunes lately,’ she 
began, speaking hurriedly and in a weak voice. ‘There was your : 
grandfather who gambled the old place away ; then your father obj 
was an unbeliever and lost his first wife; then Ursula never had an ‘ 
offer of marriage in the whole of her life. Now Stella is married chi 
to poor George, and she’ll never be able to live on his income ; take 
my word for that. Then I lost my husband, and now I have lost 
Kiddie and you.’ Then Lady Dorothy stared excitedly at the girl. whi 
“Here you go and send away, of all men in the world, Major Kames— 
you ruin your life for no reason—for no proper reason. It is the _ 
bad luck of the Moncktons.’ She spoke feverishly: ‘Oh! the 
world is a sad, sad place! ’ 
Maud got out of bed and put her arm round the thin stiff, little _ 
figure. whe 
‘Go back to bed, dear. Come, I will take you. Don’t talk, in | 
don’t think.’ | 
For an hour Maud watched by the bed until at last her aunt’s Lac 
eyes closed and the old lady lay still, but breathing rapidly and tog 
unevenly. Kiddie’s covered basket on the sofa was looking solemn chil 
in the pale morning light. 
Maud went to bed and slept till the household was astir. fou: 
When she looked into her aunt’s room she saw her still dozing, * : 
but with some slight trace of fever in the cheeks and in the hasty as 
breathing. 
Maud found Ursula already dressing, and they decided to tele- me 
phone for the family doctor. at 
* It’s only nerves,’ he said, when he went downstairs with Maud, . 
after seeing his patient; ‘but you must remember that she’s an thir 
elderly lady, and you must keep her quiet.’ and 
‘ How quiet ?’ asked Maud. ms 
‘A little bromide will probably put her all right,’ he replied. the 
‘ Keep her in bed till I come again.’ D 
So Ursula went down to Brighton alone, and waited for news - 
of her Aunt Dorothy while she packed her own and her sister’s oe 
possessions and pondered over the future. In a couple of days - 
Lady Dorothy was well enough to come down to the drawing- _ 
room. Her thoughts were not solely about Kiddie and the sad U 
speculation as to whether he still existed in some other state of se 
being, for the jealousy of Ursula was growing within her, and it 0 
culminated in a sudden flare. 
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‘Maud,’ she said, from the couch where she was resting, ‘ the 
doctor wants me to go away. You heard that ?’ 

Maud assented. 

‘I shall go abroad if you will come with me; but if Ursula 
objects to that, then I shall remain here and I shan’t go away.’ 

She spoke with abruptness, and then taking out her handker- 
chief shed a few tears 

‘TI alone, without Ursula ?’ asked Maud gently. 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Dorothy. ‘She might spare you a little 
while surely, considering all I have gone through.’ 

Maud was silent. Would Ursula consent? Of course she 
would. Ursula always consented to sacrifice herself. 

“You don’t want to go with me ? ’ demanded Lady Dorothy. 

‘Yes,’ said Maud. She dared not say even to herself that her 
sentence was reprieved, that she could put off that final decision— 
where she and Ursula were to pass the long dreary years that stared 
in front of them. 

‘Considering all you have lost, and all I have lost,” murmured 
Lady Dorothy, ‘I think we should find a little holiday abroad 
together a real comfort to both of us. So write at once to Ursula, 
child, and get it settled.’ 

So Maud wrote, feeling hot and guilty and excited. For twenty- 
four hours Lady Dorothy was impatiently awaiting Ursula’s reply. 

‘What does she-say ? ’ she demanded of Maud almost before her 
niece had opened the letter. 

‘She says “certainly,” ’ said Maud, and her cheeks burned, 
partly with shame at her own thoughts. ‘ And she will remain on 
at Brighton.’ 

“It can’t really matter to her very much. In fact I should 
think it would really suit her,’ said Lady Dorothy, closing her eyes 
and speaking softly. ‘She is in excellent health and has lost no 
one, and has so many little occupations of a religious and philan- 
thropic kind—all in Brighton.’ 

And so it was settled—and no sooner was it settled than Lady 
Dorothy began to pick up her strength a little and, through her 
constant tears, to make shrewd useful suggestions to Maud about 
what clothes would be necessary to take with them. Also she 
sketched out a general plan of the route they should take. 

Maud had been abroad many ‘times with Ursula and Stella. 
Ursula’s thrift had enabled her to take her sisters abroad when a 
richer an? less judicious woman would have found it financially 
impossible. The question, therefore, was not where Maud would 
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care to go, but where Lady Dorothy thought it was ‘ least unbear- 
able.’ That was how she put it and wished Maud to put it, so 
they both put it like that. 

The old lady had never been abroad in her life except to school 
in Paris. Mr. Broughton had disliked foreigners and foreign places, 
and since his death Lady Dorothy had spent her life in London 
varied by a month in Perthshire during August and September. 
The whole of Europe was before her, all new and unknown, where 
she could wander lamenting the loss of the dearest companion 
of her later life. And so it was settled that they would go to the 
places where it would be least unbearable, and in about a fortnight’s 
time. 

When that time at last came Lady Dorothy with many tears 
and heartfelt sighs went into the little back-garden at No. 2 Brown 
Street with Maud and laid some flowers on Kiddie’s grave for the 
last time—perhaps for weeks—or for months. The Jacksons 
would look after the grave and not forget to put flowers upon it 
every week. 

Perhaps the sentiment of this parting would have been too great 
a strain on Lady Dorothy’s nerves had not there been a certain 
haste necessary in their visit to the garden. They had to have 
lunch earlier than usual and then drive to Charing Cross in ample 
time—as during August there was always a crowded boat train and 
some delay in registering the luggage. Then came what Maud 
dreaded, the meeting with Ursula and the ‘Good-bye.’ The plan 
was that Ursula, who had decided to get other lodgings in Brighton 
for the present, should run up to town to see them off. She did 
not propose coming to Brown Street but meeting them at Charing 
Cross. Whether this was because Ursula felt the parting too 
much to wish to prolong it, or because she foresaw some possible 
friction from Aunt Dorothy’s side, Maud could not guess. 

‘ You are good, Ursula,’ whispered Maud, as she kissed her sister. 
* You are generous.’ 

Quite oblivious of the significance of the parting to Ursula, 
Lady Dorothy met her in the spirit of one who has suffered, and who 
wishes to be duly commiserated. Kiddie’s funeral had taken place 
since she last saw Ursula, all these plans had been sketched out for 
the distraction of her grief since she last saw her, and she kissed her 
niece with a certain suffering solemnity. 

As soon as they had secured a carriage it seemed to Lady Dorothy 
that as they were leaving Ursula behind something should be said 
suitable to the occasion. 
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‘ You know, my dear,’ she said, leaning from her corner to the 
window and speaking down at Ursula in a languid voice, ‘ that I 
need more than just Eugenie in my present condition. I dare say 
you don’t know how ill I was, but that you shouldn’t realise it 
is all to the good; Maud knows. One cannot go through an 
immense strain and not suffer in bodily health. Also there is the 
question of Maud’s own health, I think she needs a complete change, 
for say what you will, she has never looked quite the same since 
last February.’ 

This was the first time that the subject had been even hinted 
at in the presence of the two sisters. Neither looked at the other. 

‘You know,’ continued Lady Dorothy, ‘that we have never 
let the young couple know of the awful tragedy of my darling’s 
death. I thought it might spoil their honeymoon, so we shall not 
say a word about it, till they return home. So please don’t mention 
it, Ursula.’ 

Lady Dorothy was already using the words ‘we’ and ‘us’ 
very freely as if she and Maud, as a matter of course, belonged to 
each other. 

‘So you are really going to stay on at Brighton,’ she continued, 
out of the carriage window. ‘Such a good plan, I think.’ 

‘Have you got good lodgings ? ’ broke in Maud. 

Ursula, who had all this time been standing, her black bag in her 
hand, looking through her eyeglasses at her aunt’s face and listening 
to her remarks, said, glancing at Maud : 

‘My new lodgings are quite nice !’ 

“Really ?’ demanded Maud. She was standing up in the 
carriage. The tickets were collected and the train was about to 
move. ‘I don’t remember the street.’ 

‘ Not on the front,’ said Ursula, ‘ but quite nice.’ 

Maud’s doubting eyes searched hers, and she repeated ‘ Quite 
nice. Good-bye Aunt Dorothy. Good-bye Maud !’ 

Maud bent out of the window and clasped her sister’s neck. 

‘God bless you, darling,’ murmured Ursula, and then the train 
moved, and Maud saw Ursula standing on the platform, looking 
after them, erect and self-possessed, even smiling, her grey hair, her 
gold eyeglasses, conspicuous under her black hat. 

But she did not see the solitary figure drooping as she left the 
platform, the smile gone. Maud knew nothing of the nerves strung 
up with the effort to keep down a lump that would rise in the throat 
as she went on her lonely way. 


38—» 
(Zo be continued.) 











FROM SIEGE AND EXILE. 
I—A LETTER FROM CHARLEROI. 


FOREWORD, 


Tuts letter was written to her friends at home by a young Scottish 
lady who, with two Irish sisters, is a nun in a convent at Charleroi. 
It breathes throughout such courage and cheerfulness under the 
shadow of war at the gates, and gives so vivid an account of the pluck 
and readiness of the Belgian inhabitants to meet all emergencies, 
that it will help us, who read it, to realise the secret of calm in the 
midst of panic, and may help us to understand something of the 
spirit of gallant Belgium. 

It is a consolation to know that in the terrible battle that 
raged in Charleroi, which was taken and retaken and was thrice 
bombarded, the convent in which this courageous woman was living 
was not destroyed, and that so far her life and the lives of its inmates 


have been spared. 
H. D. Rawnstey. 


CHARLEROI, Friday, August 7, 1914. 

I wrote last Sunday (therefore before war was declared in 
Belgium), so I hope you got my letter. However, in case it didn’t 
pass, I am trying again to-day. If (as they say, but of course there 
is no faith to be put in all the rumours one hears nowadays)—if, 
then, the English are really in Belgium there may be some chance of 
this reaching you. I wanted to send you a map of this country, 
as you could then be quite reassured that there isn’t really any 
danger for me here in Charleroi, and in any case, my dears, if there 
were, nobody cares. Everyone, even religious and priests, have 
their duty to do and intend to doit. Love of country is a gift from 
God, and there are other ways of showing patriotism than killing 
enemies. In the colleges the boys had stirring speeches from their 
masters; in consequence hundreds’of volunteers left on Tuesday, 
boys of fifteen shouting with rage because they were refused. The 
limit for enrolment is fixed at sixteen years of age. Our girls send 
off their brothers without a tear, telling them to fight till they die. 
Since yesterday morning our school-rooms are cleared of desks and 
benches ; fifty sewing machines, bales of cotton for mattresses, 
sheets etc., are piled in the corridors. For two days we nuns, on our 
side, have been rolling bandages, tearing linen into squares, tri- 
angles, bandages for the head etc. In our schools alone the ‘ comité ’ 
of the ladies of the town have to provide 150 beds, sheeting, blankets, 
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etc., and there are at least six other centres of the same ‘ comité ’ in 
this town. We (the convent) gave twenty-five beds, all ready and 
complete, from the retreat house and offered our big class-rooms 
to the town for any use they desired. The big Jesuit college has 
done the same, and, as you know, last week, if you got my letter, the 
troops were quartered in the Jesuit college on their way to the 
frontiers. Every day our nuns hear from their homes that their 
brothers are leaving as volunteers. On Tuesday six brothers left 
their home with their bicycles to join the bicycle corps; they are a 
very old family of Bruges, the De la K——-; their sister, one of 
our nuns here, is full of joy ; and it’s the same with all classes—the 
poor and the rich all think only of the liberty of their country. 

Poor little Belgium, it is pitiful to think of its resistance against 
the German troops—if God does not come to its aid how long can it 
hold out ? But they are a brave people and upright too—I wish with 
all my heart that England could see their courage; I am sure no 
nation could refuse them any help it could spare. We Britishers 
(there are only three of us here—Mmes. Ethelburga and Agatha, who 
are Irish, and yours truly, who is Scotch !) talk it over sometimes 
among ourselves, and when the others say ‘ Les Anglais, sont-ils 
arrivés ? On les débarque 4 Ostende?’ ‘On dit que les Anglais 
marchent sur Louvain,’ etc. etc., we three look at each other and 
wonder if John Bull has not his hands full already. And we pray 
for our country, you may be sure, and I hope we will all fight till we 
drop. God help us all ! 

In the meantime please do not get into a panic about us; we 
are not at all in a panic, but everyone very brisk and trim, with plenty 
of go and heaps todo. Ido not say that if an aeroplane came along, 
shooting explosives and shells over my monastery, I would sit 
exactly on the house-roof. I intend in that case to look at it when 
it’s far off, as it would be the first time I saw such a thing at work 
in earnest, and then take refuge in the cellars. Only I must say 
too, and this is said seriously, Charleroi is so undermined by the 
collieries that in some places the crust is very thin and 1 don’t 
fancy a plunge into the earth. However, one has to die somehow 
or other, and what we have to do is to resist the Germans 
until we do. 

Of course you only believe the War-office news? I am sure 
you know that absolutely no report is true except their messages 
(and after all I wonder now if even they tell the truth !), therefore 
you will not alarm yourselves unnecessarily. Here it is absolutely 
absurd the ‘ on-dits’ that circulate. The Belgians, the families 
we know here, do not even know where the French are, do not even 
know where their brothers and cousins are; everything has been 
kept in the greatest secrecy ; the troops who left on Sunday and 
Monday did not know their destination. John Bull might with 
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profit take a lesson from the Belgians ! Yesterday and the day before, 
all over the kingdom, the wireless telegraphy on all buildings and 
on the private houses was confiscated. Ours went off on Tuesday, 
Tournai’s was taken down on Wednesday. You see, spies could 
telegraph through where the troops went, or at least the town that 
massed them. The town-hall takes charge of the coils and expensive 
apparatus, each house has its address put on the bundle, and this 
will be returned ‘ after the war’ to the owners, but they cannot 
be answerable for the wire lengths and the bars; these were 
confiscated, perhaps for use of the army, so it is only right. 
Yesterday we had our first ‘ war dish.’ We were all quite pleased, 
at dinner, to have chopped carrots and bottled peas, with eight sliced 
potatoes ornamenting the dish! That means we had no more 
potatoes in the house, and we shan’t have any in future, as all must 
go for the troops in the front; the big Flemish countrymen must have 
their potatoes, you know. Flour is still very reasonable ; the Govern- 
ment obliged the flour-owners to sell it at a certain fixed price. 
Bills are stuck all over the town to let the people know the price of 
flour, so that no cheating can take place. One large flour-mill owner, 
enormously wealthy, here, has been fined £400 last week, because he 
raised the price without permission. The people snarled at him 
fearfully. They are very excited, the people round here; they are a 
fierce set, with no religion and not much morality ; they see such 
luxury beside so much poverty, poor things. The country round 
here is very industrial, and the manufacturers are as a rule immensely 
rich. They are generous, though; all this organisation for hospital 
work is their work, and they do not stint their money or their service. 
Yesterday handsome motor-cars stopped at our school gates, 
followed by vans and carts, and in the motors and vans were 
piles of bedding, bales of wood-shavings (there is no straw to be had 
for the mattresses). Fat gentlemen with white kid gloves pulled and 
puffed and panted, following their workmen with rolls of stuff. 
Effem nate young gentlemen, of fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
forgot to be lackadaisical and rushed about on their motor-bikes 
taking messages from one work centre to the other. The truth is 
everyone is glad to be busy; there is a queer sort of restlessness 
that comes over one when one is quiet, and it is a real effort of will 
to keep steadily to any occupation. I suppose this is the effect of 
the uncertainty which reigns,—for we know nothing to speak of. 
Newspaper inventions no one is silly enough to believe, and the few 
lines of truth come ‘after’ always. However, perhaps we three 
Britishers would feel less restless if we had news of our old John 
Bull. Nothing comes through, only one thing made me laugh 
yesterday and made us think perhaps our regiments are over here, 
and that was a bit of newspaper talk from the ‘ XX° Siécle’ (a 
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Brussels newspaper which is supposed to have the marvellous 
property of sometimes speaking the truth). This article says ‘ the 
English journalists arrived here this morning ’—that is such a true 
piece of John Bull that I really commence to believe we are over 
here. I thought the Government had learnt something during the 
Boer War of the rubbishy mischief newspaper correspondents work. 
Let us hope the Belgian Government will keep these correspondents 
in a café and feed them well. 

Friday, 3 p.m.—Thank God I have got your letter; it is 
not very reassuring, perhaps, but at least Ethel is at home and 
I know that the other two are not, and it is a relief to know, at 
least. Now I can pray harder for them; I am sure our Lady 
will protect them. Ted is a clever fellow and will know what 
to do. I think and hope with you that they are both safe in 
Austria and Germany. At the worst they are prisoners of 
war and will be treated well. Here they have taken heaps 
of Germans, good, simple folk, who are terrified at the frenzy 
of the populace. They are taken up and well taken care of, but 
it is not safe to be at large if you are a foreigner; they at once 
suspect a spy, and the gendarmes have had to rescue more than one. 
I must say the Belgians are admirable. ‘Panic newspapers’ are 
strictly forbidden; the garde civique (these are gentry of good 
family, elderly men who are not ordered to the front) take armfuls 
of such stuff and stop the printing. Measures for the good of the 
country are continually being enforced. They have issued in all the 
towns the same laws for public order as in times of strikes; for 
example, the law that forbids an assembly of more than five in 
the streets. The gendarmes order them to separate at once. 
Another thing is the proclamation posted up everywhere since the 
affair at Visé two days ago. This isa little town in Belgium, on the 
German frontier, before arriving at the Liége forts. Itissuchasmall, 
unprotected place that the inhabitants put out the white flag and 
the Germans then passed through without firing ashot. Later in the 
day, when the Germans rode back through Visé, some stupid country- 
men fired at them through the windows of the houses. Then the 
Germans revenged themselves. It is a good lesson, but unhappily 
many innocent people have fallen, their homes have been burnt 
to the ground, and their worst enemies have been their own country- 
men. “Ihe Germans would not have touched them once they hung 
out the white flag. In consequence the Government has proclaimed 
how cruel and useless such reckless acts are, and begs the people to 
restrain themselves. It is more difficult here to retain order in this 
than in England. Everyone has a rifle or some firearm, and all 
know how to shoot. Unhappily for England, this is not the case, 
at least about the knowing how to shoot. 
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Thanks so much for your letter. On the whole, keep up a brave 
heart. The women can do wonders for the country, and there 
is victory and success where a bright, brave, and steady tone 
prevails. Iam sure the women of my country are true and put their 
trust in God. He is the Master, and knows best what is for our 
good ; we put our trust in Him, and for the rest let us look the worst 
bravely in the face. When the worst comes it shall find us ready 
for it, and if it should never come the ordeal will have fortified the 
nation. That is the spirit of the women over here; this country 
shall never be conquered while such aspirit lives. Thatisright. I 
am glad you are well stocked ; bovril and golden syrup and things 
“en conserve.’ Don’t forget medicine either, as all will mount in 
price and the ‘ remédes ’ most wanted etc., etc., should be got in 
time. However, I am sure you will see to all this. Do not forget 
charity either. The poorest can help, even if it were to provide only 
a hot dinner every day to the families of some of our brave soldiers 
whom you may know at Oxford. God bless all those who give. 

I am glad England is roused and that the British Lion is out with 
all his teeth showing. Here these little lions of Belgians are raging 
mad and doing glorious things. Liége is not down yet ; only one fort 
is Germany’s and they have twelve or more to gain, and as long as 
half a Belgian soldier exists the town is not taken. The carnage is 
awful, but no one says ‘die,’ and they are atit again. Wecannot hear 
the guns of Liége, but we shall when they attack Namur. Yesterday 
they expected eighty wounded here, but only twenty-five came so 
far. We have to take care of heaps of wounded Germans. Poor 
fellows, it’s not their fault. Some were taken the first day, and they 
were faint with hunger and fatigue. It is asad war, but no women 
weep and wail here ; they have a few dry tears, but it is soon over, 
and they go to work simply and bravely, doing their part well. 

Don’t let dear get too excited over the war; it can’t ‘be 
good for him. I hope —— is careful and doesn’t read all the ‘ sensa- 
tionals’? Anyway, tell I am cheery and feel sometimes far 
too warlikeforanun. That’s my Scotch blood. I hope to goodness 
the Highlanders, when they come, will march down another street 
on their way to the caserne, or I shall shout and yell and cheer them, 
and forget I mustn’t look out of the window! 

Now good-bye, dear folks. Don’t be anxious, don’t believe we 
are all @ feu et au sang, for I for one am not going to let myself be 
killed like a chicken. In future I am going to try to get post-cards 
through, as I think letters will be stopped if the row is thicker. 
Now and then write p. c. to me also, or inquire at . 











P.S.—It is pouring with rain all day here. Good-bye once 
more, and remember I pray for the family. 
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11.—THE COMING OF ‘ THE BELGIUMS.’ 


For days excitement had prevailed in the village; were it not 
for the background of golden stubble, and the foreground of berry- 
laden hedge, one might have imagined it was spring, so thorough 
and efficient is the cleaning which is being given to the already 
well-kept houses. Furniture is being polished, blankets and 
curtains washed, rugs and mattresses beaten, while whitewashing 
and even papering is being carried out in some dwellings. 

An excited little girl, who is keeping watch over a large family 
in the lane during the indoor activities of her mother, will tell 
you the reason of it all— The Belgiums are coming!’ 

The poor brave ‘ Belgiums’ are flying at length from their 
heroic little country, now that one of the dreaded Zeppelins has 
been dealing out death in Antwerp itself. 

Fivening by evening during the progress of the war our villagers 
have grouped themselves round doorways, or leaned over garden 
gates, to discuss the latest news, and varied and curious are the 
details which pass from one to the other. Mrs. Jump, who has 
been charing in the neighbouring country town, has seen ‘on the 
placards’ how the Germans have destroyed the biggest church 
in Paris. It has not yet transpired whether she alludes to Louvain 
or Malines.1 On being confronted with the fact that the invaders 
have not yet entered Paris, she is reduced to saying that ‘ Anyway 
she knowed it were somewhere in France.’ 

Equally apposite was the remark of a woman who came out 
our way some days ago on the look-out for a Belgian baby, and 
who told us how her husband could do nothing but sit at home 
and cry, ‘he was that downhearted at being unable to go out and 
fight that there Kayser ; as he had already stood up agen him once 
in the Crimee War.’ 

* But he were just two or three years too old,’ she added mourn- 
fully. She went away sorrowful, good soul, on finding there were 
no Belgian babies to be had. But of that anon! 

Besides such desultory items of information, there are the 
halfpenny papers which pass from hand to hand, and certain pink 
sheets which the men bring back from market, or from the country 
town aforesaid. 

Good, rosy, motherly faces grow pale as the horrors set forth 
therein are read out by the father of the family, and children 


1 This paper was written before the tragedy of Rheims had taken place. 
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cluster together wide-eyed to hear of deeds more barbarous than 
any perpetrated by the Red Indians of their story-books. 

But now that the ‘ Belgiums’ are coming, activity takes the 
place of distress and horrified sympathy: the universal question 
is, what can everyone do ? 

‘Here is a nice airy bedroom—a couple could make theirselves 
very coomfortable there,’ the owner of the home opines, as she points 
out the newly whitewashed ceiling, and turns back the bed with 
ite spotless lavender-scented sheets. ‘They’d be glad to rest 
here, poor things, and to feel as they’re safe,—and isn’t there a 
nice view from the window ? ’ 

The window looks out on the garden, where phloxes and dahlias 
are in bloom, beside the neat rows of potatoes and now yellowing 
peas. The fields beyond stretch out, green and golden, to the distant 
dunes. It is indeed a pleasant, peaceful prospect. 

There is no room in the next-door house for any refugees, but 
the inhabitants are contributing to a general fund for their support. 

The generosity of this working community is quite wonderful. 
Toiling fathers are ready to sacrifice a tithe of their hard-earned 
wages; harassed mothers, who find the problem of filling many 
little mouths alreedy sufficiently difficult, are still eager to take 
in one or two small ‘ Belgiume.’ 

* They'll share and share alike wi’ our children.’ If anyone goes 
short it will certainly not be a stranger ‘little ’un.’ 

In one home a guest is provided for after a very simple fashion. 

‘We've just talked it over among ourselves, and settled we’d 
all go without our regular dinners one day in the week—we’ll 
just save enough that way to keep a child.’ 

A whole family are to be billeted in one large farmhouse, and 
here and there about the irregular street other families are to be 
received, care being taken to provide for the children’s close 
proximity to their parents. 

And now the ‘ Belgiums’ are actually here. The poor ‘ Bel- 
giums’! They missed the train they aimed for, and it is nearly 
midnight when the first of the motors which convey them to their 
destinations arrives in the village street. 

They have received more than one ovation by the way, for in the 
towns through which they passed people have turned out to welcome 
them. Certain troops of Territorials and Reservists have, more- 
over, obtained permission to give them a cheer; the progress of 
the cars has been more than once impeded by the anxious desire 
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of the ‘Tommies’ to see and shake hands with those whose kith 
and kin have proved themselves such heroes. The poor exiles 
have laughed, and wept, and stretched out responsive hands. 

“Mes bons enfants, mes bons enfants,’ cried out one old lady, 
waving towards the shadowy, khaki-clad forms ; while to the shout 
of ‘ Vive les Belges’ there came a quavering response: ‘ Vive la 
Bretagne.’ 

But here in the village they receive a welcome of a different 
sort: silent handshakes, strong arms extended to help elderly 
folk, and to carry little children ; eager hurry to set food before 
the travellers, to show the rooms which have been so carefully 
prepared, to conduct the divided members of a family to their 
allotted billets. 

This is not accomplished without difficulties and sundry 
lamentations. 

These poor folks, whose one aim during their flight has been to 
keep together, are alarmed by the necessity of parting now, though 
families and groups of friends are received in adjoining homes. 

One poor man is seen in floods of tears clutching his wife’s 
photograph, being under the impression that he has definitely 
lost her, though, as a matter of fact, she has merely found her way 
next door. Another woman stands in the middle of the street 
wildly gesticulating, having to make a choice between sharing her 
husband’s quarters or those of her child. 

These complications have come about through the defective 
wording of a telegram announcing their arrival, and at this hour of 
the night it is not easy to rectify them. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that very few of the ‘ Belgiums’ speak anything but 
Flemish. One gifted creature is indeed mistress of two languages, 
and wanders up and down the dim street explaining matters to one 
and the other. 

But presently peace and order are restored : the reunited couple 
embrace; in the other case the man of the family bimself prevails 
on his good lady to retire with her child, on the understanding that 
all will be set right to-morrow. 

Now all have settled down, as well content as exiles can be 
whose best beloved are still in peril of their lives. 

The only drawback to the satisfaction of their hosts is the in- 
credible fact that the refugees are unable to understand English. 

‘They don’t even understand when you write it out plain and 
put the paper in their hands,’ one good woman sorrowfully relates. 
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Under other circumstances such a lamentable display of ignorance 
would be considered reprehensible, but the warm sympathy and 
admiration which is felt for Belgium and all that appertains to it 
causes the village to be tolerant now, if a trifle superior. 

The children go to the village school, and though the teachers’ 
French is of a limited order, and Flemish is naturally non-existent, 
they manage to understand each other. The black-board proves 
to be a useful institution, and the little visitors’ knowledge of 
arithmetic is quite surprising. Romps in the school-yard and 
giggling dashes at each other are procedures which are universally 
understood among children, and the little ‘ Belgiums’ are sub- 
sequently conducted home by some scion of the house which 
contains their temporary quarters, marching over the cobble 
stones hand-in-hand in perfect silence, but with beaming faces. 
Indeed the countenance of their guide expresses something of 
that tempered triumph which Mrs. Kenwigs considered permissible 
in her daughter Morleena. 

‘ We've got a French master—but we ain’t proud ’cause Ma 
says it’s sinful.’ 

Envious indeed are the children who don’t possess a ‘ Belgium ’ 
of their own. 

The efforts which their rustic hosts make to entertain these 
guests are quaint and unexpected. 

With the utmost good faith and good nature they furnish 
them with what are locally known as * Ulcerated Papers,’ which 
depict all too faithfully the scenes of terror and desolation which 
the poor exiles have left behind, and portray, moreover, the pro- 
gress of the common enemy in other parts of the world. The 
result of these well-meant endeavours has not always been satis- 
factory. 

“I got her a picture of Louvain,’ said one good woman triumph- 
antly, “ because that’s where she comed from and the poor thing 
picked out the very spot where her home stood. “Tis nought but 
a heap o’ stones now. Ah, poor thing, she did cry, but I thought 
it would be a comfort for her.’ 

Other of our refugees who had endeavoured to follow the 
course of events by pondering over these papers had come to 
the conclusion that Brussels was burnt to the ground, and Paris 
in the hands of the invaders. Great was their joy on hearing, 
through the medium of the invaluable little interpreter afore- 
mentioned, of the contrary trend of events. 
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But indeed their shattered nerves play them many strange 
tricks. The distant blare of a fog-horn fills them with terror ; 
they turn pale at the sight of a marching troop of Territorials. 

‘The Germans are coming then ?’ 

It is no wonder that they should be haunted alike by terrible 
memories and actual fears. An invalided soldier from Liége com- 
pares the entry of the Germans into that heroic city with the day 
of the Great Judgment. The confusion of the elements caused by a 
raging storm, the mad rush of the conquerors blind with fury, 
the blare of trumpets mingled with the shrieks of the dying— On 
croirait la fin du monde,’ he says. Others tell of the haunted, 
hunted life in beleaguered cities, of the compulsory darkness, of 
frightened policemen giving a whispered warning if so much as a 
glimmer of light appears, of the impossibility of sleep owing to the 
continuous sound of cannon—worst of all of the periodical visits of 
a Zeppelin sailing up with the wind in awful silence, a silence far 
more terrible than the usual deafening clangour which accompanies 
its approach—to see it poised motionless for a brief interval, and 
then slowly wheel, preparatory to discharging its cargo of death. 
They blench and tremble in speaking of such things. 

One hears even sadder tales than these: of families separated 
in the darkness never to be subsequently reunited ; of a son rushing 
back from his ‘ bureau’ in search of the old father and mother 
whom he had left at home, only to find they had fallen into the 
hands of the Germans and been carried off who knows whither ; 
of a little schoolgirl who tried in vain to rejoin her family in their 
hurried flight, but failed to reach them and cannot since be traced. 
Do what one will it is hard to bring comfort to such sorrows as these, 
and the impossibility of making inquiries adds to the agony of 
anxiety. 

The exiles’ one cry is for work, work of any kind which may 
serve to distract their thoughts. The women make themselves 
useful in every way they can, helping with household duties, and 
nursing and washing the babies, who seem to take kindly to these 
new friends. Many of them, moreover, employ themselves in 
Red Cross work, and shirt-making for our soldiers at their own 
eager request. 

The men belong chiefly to the artisan class, and it has been 
hard to find suitable occupation for them, but of late this difficulty, 
too, has been overcome. A cabinet-maker and a tailor may be 
seen working affably side by side in field or garden ; a plumber has 
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learned to milk cows and to ‘serve pigs,’ though he cherishes the 
dream of being introduced at no distant date to ‘something 
interesting’ in his own particular line. A local master of his 
homely and necessary craft has promised to conduct him on a 
special tour of inspection one of these days. 

But when the matter of wages comes under consideration a 
surprise is in store for their employers. 

‘Do not give money to us,’ plead the poor fellows. ‘ You have 
already given us all we need. Let it go to your soldiers, so that 
we may feel we are working for them, as well as our women.’ 

This sample of generosity from folk who are not above liking 
an extra glass of beer, or an occasional cigar, is surely typical of 

the generosity of the country to which they belong—the simple, 
brave, contented little country which has given its all for the 
common need. It has seen its harvests trampled and its homes 
laid waste. It has witnessed the destruction of its women and 
the slaughter of its babes; but its sword is still unsheathed, its 
best blood is still poured forth in the cause of duty. May the 
day soon come when they who have sown in tears may reap in 
gladness, and gallant Belgium may rest on the laurels which she 
has hardly won ! 

It is not only our own rustic community which is anxious to 
entertain and work for our Belgian guests: the whole neighbour- 
hood has rallied round them. From distant parts of the country, 
even from neighbouring counties, come letters with offers of 
help and hospitality. Houses and goods, foodstuffs, clothes galore 
are to be had for the asking. And most frequent of all are the 
applications for Belgian children ‘to bring up with our own,’ or 
in some cases ‘ to be adopted ’ by a childless couple. 

These applications are not always conveyed by letter. Motherly 
creatures tramp many miles, and even come long distances by train 
in the hope of taking back a Belgian baby. 

‘We have two little gurrls, you see,’ says one good Scotch- 
woman, ‘ but we thocht we'd like a little boy. Jeanie would like 
a little brither, wouldn’t ye, Jeanie ?’ 

But there are no stray Belgian babies going, and the kind 
prospective mother trudges away again, with a hungry look at 
the stranger little ones playing in the street. 

‘They seem to be happy,’ she says over and over. ‘They seem 
to be making themselves very happy here.’ 

One feels the intense satisfaction with which she will turn from 
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the print in which, day after day, appear lists of German brutalities 
to children, to think of the little dancing figures safe and content 
in our midst. 

It is the feeling of atoning in some way or other to martyred 
Belgium, the undefined hope that, by multiplying kindnesses to 
those of her children who find themselves in security among us, 
we may console and in a manner make up to her for those she 
has lost, that actuates so many kindly folk. 

‘I did not know English people had such warm hearts,’ says 
one of the refugees. 

They know it now, and surely for all time Belgium and Britain 
will be linked together in a common bond of brotherhood and 
gratitude. 

M. E. Francis. 














ONE OF THE FUSILIERS OF ALBUERA. 


EvERY one remembers—or ought to remember—Napier’s descrip- 
tion of what he calls ‘that line of astonishing infantry,’ Cole’s 
Fusilier Brigade, and how it broke into the stubborn and bloody 
fight at Albuera, and changed defeat into victory. 


‘Myers,’ he says, ‘ was killed; Cole and the three colonels— 
Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe—fell wounded, and the Fusilier 
battalions, struck by the iron tempest, reeled and staggered like 
sinking ships. Suddenly and sternly recovering, they closed on their 
terrible enemies, and then was seen with what a strength and majesty 
the British soldier fights. . . . Nothing could stop that astonish- 
ing infantry. Their measured tread shook the ground, their dread- 
ful volleys swept away the head of every formation, their deafening 
shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all parts of 
the tumultuous crowd as, slowly and with a horrible carnage, it 
was driven by the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest 
edge of the hill. .. . The mighty mass, breaking off like a loosened 
cliff, went headlong down the ascent. The rain flowed after in 
streams discoloured with blood, and 1800 unwounded men, the 
remnant of 6000 unconquerable soldiers, stood triumphant on the 
fatal hill.’ 


Now it must be of great interest to have the story of that fight 
as seen by one of Myers’ Fusiliers, who shot, and shouted, and pushed 
doggedly forward, a unit in the advancing line of ‘ that astonishing 
infantry.’ And a little brown book of 150 pages, published in 1869, 
enables this to be done. It is the ‘ Rough Notes of Seven Campaigns 
in Portugal, Spain, France, and America, during the years 1809-15,’ 
told by ‘ John Spencer Cooper, late Sergeant of the 7th Royal 
Fusiliers.’ The ‘rough notes’ were scribbled by the camp-fire 
after the march or the battle, with fingers more expert with the 
musket and bayonet than the pen. But the little book is a genuine 
human document. It helps us to understand the typical British 
private of those far-off, hard-fighting days; how ‘he marched and 
fought ; his rude ethics ; his dogged patience ; what aspect battle 
wore to him; his relations with his fellow-privates ; his stubborn 
loyalty to his officers; how, alas! he got drunk at inopportune 
times; how he plundered and swore; and how sternly he was 
punished. 
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Cooper was born near Barnard Castle, of stubborn northern 
stock, with a strain, he claims, of the blood of Wyclif, the great 
reformer, in him. When he was only fourteen years of age, Napoleon 
had gathered his veterans on the hills above Boulogne, and was 
threatening England with invasion; and young Cooper reports 
what ‘great indignation sprang up in the British mind at the 
presumption of the Corsican upstart.’ Volunteer corps came into 
existence everywhere ; and Cooper, a lad of fifteen, joined, as fifer, 
a local corps. Three years later he enlisted in the North York 
militia. While in camp he tells how he visited the Portsea Dock- 
yard, and saw the hulls of the ships that had fought at Trafalgar. 
The Temeraire, he reports, had ‘a breach in her side which 
extended the distance of three port-holes ; her masts and bowsprit 
all gone.’ 

A year later Cooper volunteered into the 7th Royal Fusiliers, and 
in 1809 sailed with his regiment for Portugal. 

The British regiments had not yet been hardened and disciplined 
in the stern furnace of war, and Wellington dealt with them very 
sternly, and punishments were constant. Punishments, indeed, 
fill a large space in Cooper’s pages. They generally took the form 
of flogging, and ‘ the number of lashes,’ says Cooper, ‘ was dreadful. 
Frequently from 200 to 500 were given ; nay, sometimes more for 
bad crimes. In some cases, half the sentence was inflicted at once, 
and the remainder when the culprit’s back was healed.’ It was a 
hard age, and men both inflicted and suffered punishments which, 
to-day, would kindle universal indignation. Cooper relates that 
he saw ‘a poor, sickly fellow, who was more fit for a hospital than 
for the triangles, receive 500 lashes at once.’ Flogging was often 
administered by beat of drum : 


‘Ten taps were beaten on the drum between each stroke. How 
the poor wretch being flogged must have counted those ten taps! 
Many were lashed into insensibility, and sometimes into insanity. 
It required strong nerves to look on.’ 


But Cooper refuses to blame Wellington for severity : 


‘He could not do otherwise. His army was composed of the 
lowest orders. Many, if not the most of them, were ignorant, idle, 
and drunken. It is true the troops were ill supplied with provisions 
in the Peninsula ; it is also true they plundered when the oppor- 
tunity occurred. Could a general, so wise, just,and braveas Wel- 
lington was, suffer the people that he was sent to deliver from the 
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tyrant Napoleon to be robbed with impunity? No, he could not ; 
he did not. By the discipline he enforced, the British army became 
more than a match, even at great odds, to the best of Napoleon’s 


boasted legions.’ 


The first service the Fusiliers saw was as part of the force with 
which Wellington made his leap on Oporto ; but they took no part 
in the actual fighting. When the French had been driven out 
of the city, ‘ we were quartered,’ says Cooper, ‘in a splendid man- 
sion, in which the remains of a grand dinner, which had been 
prepared for the French officers, was still on the table.’ That 
the French had not time to eat that dinner shows how sudden was 
Wellington’s stroke. Cooper reports that he did not taste the 
strange dainties spread before him, ‘as I feared the food was 
poisoned.’ 

At Talavera the Fusiliers played a gallant part. This is how 
Cooper describes the opening of the fight : 


‘The dawn of July 28, saw more than 100,000 men standing 
ready to slay one another. None but those who have stood in 
similar circumstances can even guess what is felt. Just as the sun 
shot his first beams over the mountains on our left, bang ! went the 
first gun from the enemy, and bang! was the answer from our 
battery on the hill. Battery after battery now opened, that on our 
right joining in the fray, and firing over our heads.’ 


Then came the onfall of the French. A great force came up 
through the trees in front of the Fusiliers, and, 


‘while deploying, called out “‘ Espanholas,” wishing us to believe 
they were Spaniards. Our captain thought they were Spaniards, 
and ordered us not to fire. But they soon convinced us who they 
were by a rattling volley. We instantly retired upon our regiment, 
and our men, being all raw soldiers, staggered a moment under the 
rolling guns. Our colonel, Sir William Myers, seeing this, sprang 
from his horse, and, snatching oneof the colours, cried, ““ Come on, 
Fusiliers!’ ’“Twas enough. On rushed the Fusiliers and the 53rd 
Regiment, and delivered such a fire that in a few minutes the enemy 
melted away, leaving six pieces of cannon behind that they had not 


had time to discharge.’ 


After Talavera came the hurried and dangerous retreat by 
which Wellington avoided Soult’s blow at his communications 
and reached safety; and the sufferings of his half-starved army, 
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crossing difficult country, where the guns had to be dragged by 
ropes up the hills, were cruel. Says Cooper : 


‘Stores and cannon were buried. Men looked like skeletons. 
Our clothing was in rags ; shirts, shoes, and stockings were worn out, 
and there was no bread served out for six days. All we got was a 
pound of bad lean beef for each day. Happy was the soldier who 
had a little salt.’ 


He says again : 


* We slept in the open aiz, and this was the mode : the great-coat 
was inverted, and our legs were thrust into the sleeves ; one half was 
put under us and the other half above. The knapsacks formed our 
pillow.’ 


Sickness in the army under such conditions was frequent, and 
Cooper's health broke down, and he was sent into what did duty 
for a hospital. At Villa Vigosa, he lay in a corridor amongst 200 
sick and dying men : 


‘My case was really pitiable ; my appetite and hearing gone ; 
feet and legs like ice ; the three blisters on my back and feet un- 
healed and undressed ; my shirt sticking to the wounds caused by 
the blisters ; my knapsack and necessaries lost ; and, worst of all, 
no one to care a straw for me.’ 


Later, he was removed to Elvas, where conditions were still 
worse. ‘Twenty men in a room,’ he says, ‘ with only one door 
and no windows’; eighteen out of the twenty died. Cooper, 
however, was a tough subject; he survived not only the battles 
but the hospitals, and rejoined his regiment at Guada. 

In 1810 the war in Spain took a new and more threatening 
aspect. The veterans who had overthrown Austria and Russia 
were hurrying through the defiles of the Pyrenees to destroy Wel- 
lington. There were 370,000 French troops in Spain ; the Spanish 
armies had disappeared; Wellington, with his half-starved force 
of 30,000 men, stood on guard at the Portuguese frontier, and 
Massena, with an army of 87,000, was on the march to drive the 
British into the sea. Then came Craufurd’s rash fight on the 
Céa; Ciudad Rodrigo fell, and Wellington began his retreat to 
Torres Vedras. At Busaco, Cooper tells how his regiment met 
and defeated the French column directed against the point they 
held in Wellington’s front. The regiment, in Wellington’s usual 
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fashion, was drawn up a few paces below the ridge, so that the 
hill-top seemed empty. But the Fusiliers, too, could not see 
the French column coming up in attack, though the sound of its 
coming could be heard. Presently the points of the French bayonets 
and the hats of the infantry could be seen. Through the ranks 
of the Fusiliers ran the words, ‘ Now for it! Nowfor it!’ ‘The 
enemy, out of breath,’ says Cooper, ‘ gains the summit. Instantly 
a shout, loud and protracted, rends the air, and the head of the 
enemy’s column is annihilated by tremendous volleys.’ Then 
the Fusiliers ran in with the bayonet: ‘ The hapless, shattered 
mass, staggers, breaks, turns, and rushes down the steep like an 
avalanche, while bullet, ball, and shell plunge into the fugitive 
crowd. The enemy never stops till the wood is reached again.’ 

After Busaco, the retreat to Torres Vedras was resumed, and 
on October 10 the famous Lines were reached. The French advance 
piquets were so close to the British rear that there was a sharp 
splutter of fire before the last lines of the British disappeared 
behind Wellington’s defences : 


‘In the fray,’ Cooper relates, ‘and while running, one of our men 
fell, and was collared by a Frenchman. An Irishman, seeing the 
struggle, ran his bayonet through the Frenchman with such force 
that he could not withdraw it. Twisting it off, he left it in the 
poor Gaul and ran on.’ 


During the following six weeks, Masséna hung in the front 
of Wellington’s lines, but he dared not attack; and Cooper says 
that, during that whole period, ‘ the men of the British regiments 
were not allowed to strip off either belts or clothes. Every regi- 
ment fell in, in battle order, an hour before daylight.’ Wellington, 
in brief, took no risks; he knew Masséna’s fighting energy, and 
was constantly on guard. ‘To the disgrace of our army,’ says 
Cooper, ‘many men deserted here.’ Five even of the gallant 
Fusiliers went over to the French lines, where they had harsher 
conditions and less food than under their own flag; afterwards, 
when Badajos was carried, they were captured, and shot by the 
muskets of their own comrades. 

Masséna at last fell back; the British in. turn became the 
pursuers, and the pursuit was marked by great suffering and much 
hard fighting. At Redinha, Ney, who commanded the French 
rearguard, made a stand, and Cooper describes the attack which 
drove him from his position : 
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‘We debouched into the open plain, and prepared to attack. 
“Form close column,” “ prime and load,” “fix bayonets,” 
“shoulder,” “slope,” “silence,” ‘‘ steady,” “ deploy into line,” 
“ forward.” We moved across the plain in three or four parallel 
lines towards the French batteries, which now opened on us briskly. 
This was immediately followed by as heavy a fire of musketry as 
I ever heard in the Peninsula. The enemy gave way, and carried 
off their artillery at a rattling pace, followed by loud British hurrahs 
and our skirmishers. We hurried through the burning village to 
overtake them; but they waded the river, and made good use of 
their legs. Marshal Ney commanded the retreat, and did it so 
well that few prisoners were taken.’ 


At Campo Mayor Cooper watched a smart fight between English 
and French cavalry immediately in front of his piquet. It was 
marked by a fierce duel between ‘ a French colonel of heavy cavalry 
and a corporal of our 16th Light Dragoons.’ 


‘ The corporal had killed a French cuirassier in the view of this 
officer. Being enraged, the colonel attacked the English horseman, 
and wounded him slightly. The corporal, being a good horseman 
and swordsman, and not much disabled, by a skilful stroke cut 
the fastening of the colonel’s brass helmet, which falling off, he 
followed up his blow with a terrible back-handed sweep of his 
sword, and struck off the upper part of the colonel’s skull close to 
his ears. I viewed his body a few minutes after his death. His 
brains had fallen out, and the cavity was empty. I heard after- 
wards that the colonel was a French marquis.’ 


In April commenced the first and unsuccessful siege of Badajos. 
A company of Fusiliers was on duty in the trenches, but had to 
rest for a little, while the engineer marked out some new work, 
and they sat down to play cards in the trench : 


‘My duty was to warn the men of coming shot and shell. A 
burst of smoke: I bawled out, “Take care!” Whew! whew! 
whew! all were silent. The shell strikes the ground, rebounds, 
rolls up the outside of the parapet, and falls over the shoulder of a 
card player, whose name was Arundel, into the trench between his 
legs. A scramble ensued. After a pause a soldier seized the shell 
and threw it out of the trench. When examined, ’twas found that 
by some means the fuse had been destroyed.’ 


They were surely war-hardened veterans when they could play a 
game of cards—and enjoy it—to such an accompaniment ! 
Soult, with a strong army, was by this time marching to the 
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relief of Badajos ; Beresford moved out to meet him, and took up his 
position at Albuera, the scene of the famous fight. The Fusiliers 
had been on piquet-duty under the walls of Badajos for thirty-six 
hours, and they were jaded and tired when the order came to follow 
Beresford’s divisions. They started at two o’clock at night, and 
marched till, as the day broke, they saw the low hills above Albuera ; 
then the tired men flung themselves down on the grass to sleep. 
Presently the low, far-heard mutter of guns was heard. The fight 
at Albuera had begun. 


‘In a few minutes,’ says Cooper, ‘ the words, “ Light infantry to 
front,” “trail arms,” ‘“ double-quick,”’ were given. We then 
knew what was astir. Being tired we made a poor run up a steep 
hill in front; but on reaching its summit we saw the two armies 
engaged below, on a plain about three-quarters of a mile distant. 
Towards the centre of the line we moved rapidly; then formed 
close column, and lay down in a storm of hail and rain waiting 
for orders.’ 


Cole’s regiments quickly realised what had happened. 


‘ The day,’ says Cooper, ‘ was now apparently lost, for large masses 
of the enemy had gained the highest part of the battle-field, and 
were compactly ranged in three heavy columns, with numerous 
cavalry and artillery ready to roll up our whole line. The aspect 
of that hill covered with troops directly on our flank was no jest, 
as we had no reserve to bring up. At this crisis the words, “ Fall 
in, Fusiliers ! ” roused us, and we formed line.’ 


Cooper describes the formation under which they moved. ‘ We 
went,’ he says, ‘ at a quick step, under a storm of shot, shell, and 
grape, which came through our ranks.’ This is how he describes 
the actual onfall of the Fusiliers : 


‘ Having arrived at the foot of the hill, we began to climb its 
slope with panting breath, while the roll and thunder of furious 
battle increased. Under the tremendous fire of the enemy our thin 
line staggers, men are knocked about like skittles; but not a step 
backwards is taken. Here our Colonel and all the field-officers 
of the brigade fell, killed or wounded, but no confusion ensued. 
The orders were “ close up,” “ close in,” “ fire away,” “ forward.” 
This is done. We are close to the enemy’s columns; they break 
and rush down the other side of the hill in the greatest mob-like 
confusion. Ina minute or two our nine-pounders and light infantry 
gain the summit, and join in sending a shower of iron and lead 
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into the broken masses. We followed down the slope, firing and 
huzzaing, till recalled by the bugle. The enemy passed over the 
river in great disorder, and attacked us no more, but cannonading 
and skirmishing in the centre continued till night.’ 


When the scattered survivors of the Fusiliers reached the top of 
the hill again, and looked about them, 


‘ What a scene!’ writes Cooper. ‘The dead and wounded lying 
all around. In some places the dead were in heaps. One of these 
was nearly three feet high, but I did not count the number in it. 
. . . Rain was pouring down, and the poor sufferers were as 
numerous as the unhurt. To be short, the wounded that could not 
walk were carried in blankets to the bottom of the hill and laid 
among the wet grass. Whether they had any orderlies to wait on 
them, or how many lived or died, I can’t tell.’ 


But the case of the unwounded men was almost as bad as the 
unhappy wounded : 


‘We were wet, we were dirty,’ says Cooper. ‘ We lay down 
at night among the mire and dead men. I selected a tuft of rushes, 
and coiled up like a dog, but sleep I could not, on account of hunger 
and cold. Once I looked up out of my wet blanket, and saw a 
poor wounded man, stark naked, crawling about, I suppose, for 
shelter. Who had stript him, or whether he lived till morning, 
I know not.’ 


Morning came. 


‘We were under arms,’ says Cooper, ‘ shivering with cold and 
our teeth very unsteady ; half a mile distant were the French, but 
neither they nor we showed any desire of renewing hostilities. We 
prepared for another brush, but nothing happened.’ 


Towards evening the French began their retreat. Just before 
Soult disappeared Wellington arrived, and ‘I felt,’ Cooper writes, 
‘if he had come sooner we should have had more confidence of 
victory.’ 

“Marching to attack the dark columns on the hill,’ he continues, 
‘the young man next me, Horsfall, turned to me and drily said, 
“‘Whor’s ar Arthur?” meaning Wellington. I said, “I don’t 
ge don’t see him.” He rejoined, “ Aw wish he wor here.” 

o did I. 


Great is the magic of a trusted leader ! 
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A very fine feat of arms is described by Cooper, in the fight of 
El Bodon, when the Third Division, under Picton, marched six miles 
across @ level plain, in column formation, with French guns tearing 
their ranks, and Montbrun’s cavalry hanging on their flank ready to 
charge. But Picton’s men moved on, cool and unshaken ; as often 
as the French horse charged, the column crystallised at a breath 
into tiny squares, on which the French rode in vain. Cooper’s 
brigade was pushed out to assist Picton’s men, but they needed no 
‘assistance.’ ‘The sight of our squares marching as steadily as 
on a field-day,’ says Cooper, ‘ was splendid.’ When the brigade 
was in touch with Picton’s regiment, they had to halt and form square 
while the French opened fire upon them; and Montbrun’s cavalry 
in their front, with brandished swords and vehement shouts, were 
eager to charge. The Fusiliers, however, watched these fierce and 
threatening horsemen with quite unmoved eyes. 
As Cooper tells the story : 


‘ Having stood in this manner two or three minutes a French 
officer, perhaps a general, came cantering to within fifty or sixty 
yards of our front, and having satisfied his curiosity, or impudence, 
he fired his pisto] at our general, and galloped off like an Arab. 
“ Brunswick, give him a shot,” cried the general to a sergeant in 
the Brunswick Rifles. The sergeant ran forward eight or ten paces, 
kneeled and fired, but missed his lordship. An officer now hastily 
approached our general, and informed him that he had just arrived 
from England and brought 400 men, mostly recruits, for our regi- 
ment. He asked if they might be brought forward. “No, no,’ 
said the general ; “ take them away, take them away!” ’ 


This was no place for ‘recruits’! Cooper gives an odd example 
of the kind of talk that goes on amongst the men in the ranks at the 
moment before a battle. ‘When the French opened fire upon us,’ 
he says, ‘two of us made our wills. My comrade said, “If I be 
killed, you take my knapsack.” I said, “ If I be killed, you take 
mine.” ’ A moment afterwards the first will-maker fell wounded ; 
the brigade moved on, and Cooper never saw his comrade again, 
and never got that legacy of the knapsack. 

The Fusiliers took part in the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. The siege 
of Badajos followed, and in making their approaches the British 
suffered greatly. ‘We marched to the trench,’ Cooper writes, 
‘through mud; we worked mid-leg in mud, and we had to sleep 
afterwards in a muddy camp.’ On April 5 the whisper ran through 
the ranks that the town was to be stormed that night; but it was 
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not till the next night, while the British guns were still thundering 
on the town, that the order came suddenly: ‘ Fall in! Move off 
quietly ;’ and the fierce attack began. Cooper was one of the 
storming-party, and the Fusiliers suffered dreadfully. Of the men 
of the Fourth Division who leaped into the deep, black ditch that 
encircled the town, Napier records ‘ about 100 Fusiliers, the men of 
Albuera, perished’; for the ditch was deep with water, and the first 
who leaped were trodden underfoot by their comrades, who leaped 
after them ; but Cooper escaped that form of death. He fought his 
way through the ditch, reached the actual breach, and stood in the 
hail of missiles—‘ shot, bullets, stones, gun-bags, logs of wood,’ 
he records—but was unhurt. ‘The whole rampart,’ he says, ‘ was 
in a blaze: mortars, cannon, and muskets roared and rattled 
unceasingly. Mines ever and anon blew up with horrid noise. To 
add to this terrible din there was the sounding of bugles, the rattling 
of drums, and the shouting of the combatants.’ The breach could 
not be carried, and the British stormers could only cling sullenly 
to the rough slope of the broken walls, and die on it, until the other 
attacking parties broke through into the town, and Badajos fell. 

Early in 1812 new uniforms were sent out for the whole of 
Wellington’s ragged and almost bare-footed army. Every man’s 
kit was made complete. ‘Only one thing they overlooked,’ says 
Cooper, with a touch of dry humour; ‘the Government ought to have 
sent us out new backbones to bear the extra weight.’ He gives a 
list of each item of a private soldier’s outfit, with its exact weight. 
The unfortunate private had to march, and fight, with a weight, 
including provisions, of sixty-one pounds on his back ! 

The Fusiliers made a gallant contribution to the great fight at 
Vitoria—that greatest of Peninsular victories; but the chief 
interest in it for Cooper seems to have been the good things he 
picked up during the battle. The provision-waggons of the French 
army stood deserted on the field ; the British in their pursuit swept 
past them, but stopped long enough to fill their bags as they passed. 


‘I picked up a whole sheep, newly skinned,’ says Cooper, ‘ but a 
general rode up, and said, ‘“‘ Throw away the sheep, men ; you will 
get plenty more shortly ;” and then,” Cooper records, ‘down 
went the sheep, and I joined the rest quickly. 

‘ A little later I came upon a sack of meal or flour lying on the 
road. Out of this I filled my haversack, and ran on with my 
scarlet jacket well powdered. Further on, a bag of leaf-tobacco 
came my way. Of this I tied up about two pounds in my sash.’ 
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In the bitter fighting in the Pyrenees the Fusiliers took an active 
part ; and as the fighting was of a stubborn, hand-to-hand character 
—hard marches over the steep Pyrenean hills and through their 
dark passes punctuated with bloody combats—Cooper’s notes are 
often interesting. On a given day, for example, the Fusiliers had 
been sent up a mountain-side to ‘ feel for the enemy,’ and presently 
found themselves, in skirmishing line, in front of 2000 French. All 
that afternoon the two lines, with loud musketry volleys and 
occasional clash of bayonets, wrestled together ; at night the British 
fellback. ‘ The order to retire came along the chain of skirmishers,’ 
says Cooper, ‘in a whisper’ : 


‘While making this movement we came to an open space in a 
wood where a number of our badly wounded were lying wrapped 
in their blankets. They heard the rustle of our feet, and one of them 
asked, “What regiment is that?” Answer, “The Seventh.” 
“Where are you going?” “ We are retreating.” “ Will you 
leave us here?” We stole away and left them to the mercy of the 
enemy and the mountain wolves, not being able to take them off. 
We got no bread that day, and our rum was purposely spilled to 
prevent drunkenness. This night march was horrible, for our path 
lay among rocks and bushes, and was so narrow that only one man 
could pass at a time; consequently our progress was exceedingly 
tedious, stopping as we did five or ten minutes every two or three 
yards. This was made much worse by the pitchy darkness. Many 
were swearing, grumbling, stumbling, and tumbling. No wonder 
we were worn out with fatigue and ravenous with hunger.’ 


The so-called ‘ Battle of Pampeluna’ followed, and stretched 
through three days—July 28-30, 1813. It was a distracted combat 
—or series of combats—spread over a wide area of broken country 
and rich in surprises on both sides. Here is a picture of what may 
be called a mountain fight: 


*‘ While I was kneeling and firing, a drill-sergeant named Brooks, 
who afterwards got a commission, ‘came and helped to get my 
cartridges out more quickly. We got on bravely until a ball knocked 
off his cap. He, perhaps thinking the place too hot, left me to 
myself. All our officers were at this time wounded. I helped one 
of them, whose leg was broken, out of the fray a few yards. . . 
In the midst of all this, I was very ill; the fever and ague had 
returned most furiously. Parched with thirst, and pained all over, 
I could hardly drag my limbs along. Major Crowder, who com- 
manded the left wing of our regiment, now came, and seeing that 
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our officers were hors de combat, ordered me to go and tell the colonel 
our case. In doing this, I had to pass through a cross fire. I 
found the colonel on foot close to the enemy. While speaking to 
him, the major’s horse was killed close by the colonel, and some 
men were wounded just behind me. Without giving any answer 
to my request for officers, the colonel (Edward Blakeney) put his 
hands on my shoulders and said, ‘‘ Cooper, go up the hill and tell 
the brigade-major to send down ammunition immediately, or we 
must retire.” This was necessary, as our men were taking cart- 
ridges out of the wounded men’s pouches. I scrambled up the 
steep and performed my duty with difficulty, as my legs would 
hardly obey me. I then dragged a Spaniard, with his mule laden 
with ball-cartridge, down to my company. The poor fellow was 
terribly frightened at the whizzing of the balls about him. How- 
ever, I pushed him forward to my former station. Having unladen 
his beast, he disappeared in an instant. Throwing off my knapsack, 
I smashed the casks, and served out the cartridges as fast as possible, 
while my comrades blazed away. Close by me, a sergeant named 
Tom Simpson sat, pale as death, on his pack, holding his breast. 
“Tom,” I said, ‘‘ are you wounded?” Tom spoke not. He had 
just received a shot in his left side. 

“Hardly had I served out the ammunition and thrown on my 
knapsack, before a swarm of the enemy suddenly rushed over the 
brow of the hill, and swept our much reduced company down the 
craggy steep behind. Some of them seized the captain of the 9th 
Company, and attempted to pull off his epaulets, but he resented 
this by a blow of his left fist. However, he was led off a prisoner. 
In jumping down among the rocks my dress cap fell off, having my 
forage cap in it, and thus I was left bare-headed under a blazing 
sun. However, whatever number of balls followed me, they all 
missed, and I had the pleasure of seeing a fresh body of red-jackets 
coming in haste to our relief; and by them the enemy was swept 
off the hill in their turn.’ 


Cooper, ague-stricken, was ordered to go to the rear and report 
himself to the first doctor he saw. He says: 


“I slung my knapsack and fusee, and tottered down the steep 
to the village of Sorauren, and threw myself down in a stable among 
some straw. Looking about, I saw a surgeon that formerly belonged 
to our regiment. I told him my case, and was directed to go to a 
large house close by and take charge of a captain and a lieutenant 
who were both mortally wounded. “They are your own officers, 
and both will die,” said he. “See that their servants do not rob 
them.” I went accordingly. The captain was wounded in the 
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left side, and so was the lieutenant, but the shot had gone quite 
through the lieutenant’s body. Lieutenant Frazer died on the 
second or third day after the battle ; Captain Wemyss on the fourth 
or fifth. There was something very affecting in the case of the 
captain’s death. He had a brother who was an aide-de-camp in 
General Hill’s division, and who had been wounded some days before 
ina skirmish. He, hearing that his brother was mortally wounded, 
rode off in search of him, but for some days fruitlessly. At last he 
ascertained where his brother was lying, and hastened to the place. 
A short time before he came to the door, the dying captain asked 
his servant if he could read. He said he could. ‘“‘ Then,” said the 
captain, “take that Prayer Book and read to me.” The servant 
did so. Just then there was a loud knocking at the street door, 
and then a well-known voice on the stairs. The dying man sprang 
from his bed, flew to the door, and fell dead into his brother’s arms.’ 


When Cooper recovered, he rejoined his regiment in front of San 
Sebastian, and in time to take part in the last assault on that city. 
Here is his picture of the storming party and its performance : 


‘ An order was given to every regiment in our division to send 
one sergeant, one corporal, and twenty privates to assist in storming 
this strong place. I volunteered as soon as I heard the order read. 
An old corporal—a stutterer—John Styles by name, stammered 
out: “ A-a-a-an’ I'll g-g-g-go, too!” In a few minutes ten ser- 
geants and old Styles volunteered as stormers. We assembled at 
the colours, and drew lots. The first sergeant who drew got the 
prize, went, and fell wounded. Old Styles also drew a prize, and 
when he came back to the tent, said in his way: “‘ Now, my lads, 
I am going; and as I have heard of heaven and hell, lend me a 
coin, and I'll toss up and see which is my place if I fall.” He did 
toss up, but I have forgotten the result of the toss. Old Jack 
marched with the stormers next morning and fell severely wounded 
by a musket-ball through the knee-joint. The struggle was very 
severe ; but our troops succeeded ; the town was taken. The old 
veteran was taken to the hospital, and told that his leg must be 
amputated the next morning. But when the doctors came, Jack 
was drunk, and said that he and his leg should not be parted. The 
medical men left him, and his leg mended in a contracted state ; 
and when strong, he joined us in France. He was a cripple, but 
did his duty as before, and was present afterwards in the battles of 
Orthes and Thoulouse. Poor old Styles loved drink too well, and 
had at different times received about 2000 lashes.’ 


When San Sebastian fell, Wellington pushed on towards the 
French frontier, driving Soult through one hill-pass after another. 
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The Nivelle was crossed, and French soil reached, and here Cooper 
caught his solitary glimpse of Soult. ‘A group of French officers,’ 
he says, ‘ascended a small hill on our front. One, plainly in 
command, dismounted and placed his glass on his saddle. They said 
one to another, “‘ That is Soult; now fora dust.” So it happened, 
and the firing lasted till dark.’ Even the British private had 
learned to understand, and to respect, the fine generalship and 
daring Soult showed in the defence of the Pyrenees. 

At Orthes there was, if we may trust Cooper’s account, an amount 
of planless, stubborn, and individual fighting on both sides, of which 
the official history of the battle gives no hint. Here is Cooper’s 
picture of what happened to the Fusiliers : 


‘Our company was posted behind a large building, and com- 
menced firing in rapid bo-peep fashion. Some of our men in the 
meantime broke into the house, and, finding a store of wine, handed 
it out copiously to the combatants, so that the game was “ Drink 
and fire, fire and drink.” Others were engaged in stoning and 
bagging the wandering, astonished poultry.’ 


At the battle of Toulouse, the last in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns, the Fusiliers formed part of the force that moved along the 
French front, betwixt their batteries and the river Ers, receiving 
a heavy fire, but making no return till they had reached a certain 
point. Then the column faced about into line, stormed the hill 
with one fierce rush, and carried the French batteries. 


‘ The struggle,’ says Cooper, ‘ was tremendous; but, as usual, 
the red-jackets prevailed, and in a quarter of an hour we stood 
triumphant on the hill. Here we were ordered to lay down to avoid 
as much as possible a flanking fire that was kept up by the enemy. 
. . . While lying on the ground, a round-shot came bounding, 
and struck my mess tin, which was strapped on the top of my 
knapsack, and made a disagreeable ting. A sergeant lying close 
by exclaimed, “ Jack! Very near that time!” So I thought ; 
and moved a little. This was closely followed by a musket-ball 
whizzing past my head. Having had several of my accoutrements 
stolen, I went among the dead to select such as I wanted. One 
of the 42nd, or Highland Watch, had a belt that suited me. Though 
he was not quite dead I stripped him of it. I also wanted a bayonet, 
therefore I went in search of one nearer the enemy’s skirmishers, 
who were concealed under the brow of the hill; but the balls came 
too thickly to invite my stay there. Having got what I sought, 
I looked behind me, and saw Lord Wellington and his staff riding 
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along the ridge. I knew then the game the enemy aimed at. He 
took no notice of the whiz, whiz, but rode on.’ 


The war was now practically ended, for Napoleon had ab- 
dicated, and was on his way to Elba. The Fusiliers sailed for 
Portsmouth, landing there on July 18, 1814. Cooper had landed 
in Portugal on April 7, 1809; for over five years, that is, he had 
marched and fought under Wellington in the Peninsula, and it 
may be imagined how the nested hedges, the leafy trees, the green 
pastures of England, the sight of English faces, the sound of his 
mother-tongue delighted him. Cooper’s term of service was for 
seven years, and only three weeks of that period remained. The 
order for the discharge of all the seven years’ men arrived, the 
discharges were actually written, and only needed the colonel’s 
signature. Suddenly, on October 5, 1814, the regiment was 
hurried on board transports and sailed. The ships dropped anchor 
in the Sound and remained there till October 25, the men im- 
patiently waiting for the colonel’s signature, and for freedom, 
but their officer was ashore. The regiments on the other ships, 
with colonels more attentive to their duty, were crowding the 
boats for land, but not the unfortunate Fusiliers. The wind at 
last changed and the transports at once sailed ‘ for ports unknown’ 
on October 25. 

Cooper looked at the compass and saw that the course pointed 
to Gibraltar. The convoy was really intended for America, and 
formed part of the ill-fated expedition under Sir Edward Pakenham ; 
and Cooper, having fought the French in the Peninsula, now 
found he had to fight with Americans on their own soil. 

The ships butted their slow way across the Atlantic, and dropped 
anchor at Cat Island; the regiments landed, and began their 
march to New Orleans. Some of the troops had been three 
weeks on shore, but nothing had been done. The fleet could not 
approach within forty miles of Pakenham’s position; and while 
the British loitered, ‘the Americans,’ says Cooper, ‘ were cutting 
trenches, mounting cannon, etc., across a plain which had the 
Mississippi on the right and a marsh thick with trees on the left. 
To defend this narrow front, Jackson, the American commander, 
had a force of 14,000 men. High breastworks with a deep ditch 
ran along the whole of the front. Our whole force for attacking 
this formidable work,’ says Cooper, ‘did not exceed 7,000. The 
front of our position was perfectly flat, in which three small guns 
were planted, but these were of little use, being only six-pounders.’ 
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Cooper’s figures, of course, are not accurate; the man in the 
ranks cannot see the whole battle. The loss of the battle of New 
Orleans, Cooper goes on to explain, was due to three blunders. 
‘ The troops in front consisted of two black West Indian regiments 
and other corps which had not been employed in any of the sieges ; ’ 
they were not battle-hardened, that is, like the veterans of the 
Peninsula. They formed the spearhead of Pakenham’s thrusié 
at the American front; but it was of too soft metal to pierce. 
The second blunder was that the ladders, which should have been 
carried by the attacking force, were forgotten, or left behind ; 
and when, in the teeth of cruel musketry fire, the British reached 
the American defences they could not climb them. Then three 
of the light companies had been detailed to storm a redoubt which 
formed the key of the position held by Jackson’s right wing. They 
carried the redoubt gallantly, for they were Peninsular veterans, 
but were not supported. They found themselves under fire from 
every side, their ammunition failed, the men had to fall back on 
stones as missiles; finally they yielded the redoubt. ‘ Our light 
company,’ says Cooper, grimly, ‘ went into this action sixty-four 
strong, and returned sixteen.’ 

Here is Cooper’s account of his own part in the fight : 


‘Just as the day was breaking, a rocket whizzed aloft. All 
stood ready for the assault. At the word “ Forward!” the two 
lines approached the ditch under a murderous discharge of 
musketry ; but crossing the ditch and scaling the parapet were 
found impossible without ladders. These had been prepared, but 
the regiment that should have carried them left them behind, and 
thereby caused, in a few minutes, a dreadful loss of men and officers ; 
while the enemy suffered little, being ensconced behind the parapet. 
The front line now fell into great confusion, and retreated behind. 
us, leaving numerous killed and wounded. We then advanced to 
within musket-shot: but the balls flew so quickly that we were 
ordered to lie down to avoid the shower.’ 


For the whole of the day the Fusiliers lay on the ground, under 
the whip of the American guns, and Cooper tells one ghastly in- 
cident after another, showing how the cruel the fire was. At 
dusk the men fell back a few hundred yards, and ‘here,’ says 
Cooper, ‘ without a single breastwork or ditch, we remained for 
ten days, while the enemy threw shot and shell into our lines day 
and night. But they took care not to leave their works.’ 

The British were certainly in a trying position. They could 
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not attack the Americans, and the Americans would not attack 
them. Pakenham was dead, and the army seemed without 
direction. 


‘ Our piquet post,’ says Cooper, ‘ was a narrow mound of earth, 
about twenty paces long by two and a half broad, with water on 
both sides. By continued tramping this wet spot became a puddle. 
No fire could be lighted, lest we should draw the enemy’s shot upon 
us. Having no alternative, I broke small branches from the bushes 
and lay down in the mire. Sleep I could not for shivering.’ 


At last it was decided to fall back to the coast, and never was 
a more difficult bit of work than that retreat : 


‘We began to move after darkness set in, leaving piquets at 
their respective posts. The road we took had never before been 
trodden by man, and it was both difficult and dangerous. To 
construct it, small parties had been employed in treading down 
the tall reeds or canes that grew on the edge of a deep creek. These 
being twelve or fourteen feet in length, when trodden down over- 
lapped each other, and so formed a kind of basket road. This 
strange path, being underlaid by a stratum of rotten bog, was 
deceitful ; and the night being dark, no one could see where to step. 
One officer slipped through this bending, swinging path, and sank 
to his armpits. A canteen strap put under those parts served to 
hoist him out of his dilemma. A bugler of the 95th Rifles sank 
overhead, and was lost. I had a taste of the same, but only with 
with one leg; the other stood on firmer stuff. We marched in 
this way till near daybreak, when we were completely stopped by 
a wide, deep bog like a cesspool. Till the foremost got over, we 
lay down among the wet grass. In this horrible swamp three or 
four poor fellows were sticking up to their middles. They were 
still sinking, and would have perished, when a boat, having Admirals 
Malcolm and Cochrane on board, came down the creek. The boat 
stopped, and some sailors with shovels cut the prisoners out.’ 


This was a melancholy close to a good soldier’s career, and it 
was practically the end of Cooper’s soldiership. The troops re- 
embarked and sailed for England. When nearing the English 
Channel they sighted a French vessel with jury masts, and bore 
down to her. ‘ What news have you?’ they asked. ‘Bonaparte 
has escaped from Elba,’ was the answer, ‘and got to Paris, where 
he has 200,000 men in arms!’ The news fled like wild-fire along 
the decks. ‘We are in for it again,’ said the men. The ships 
anchored at Spithead, and were ordered instantly to sail to Ostend 
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and join Wellington, but all the seven years’ men, however, dis- 
charged and landed. ‘I arrived at home,’ says Cooper, ‘ on the 5th 
of June 1815, a fortnight before the Battle of Waterloo.’ 

In 1849 he received ‘a medal with nine clasps, bearing the 
words Talavera, Busaco, Albehera, Cuedad Roderigo, Badajoz, 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Orthes, Thoulouse.’ ‘In all the above,’ says 
Cooper, ‘ with the exception of New Orleans, we were never de- 
feated, nor did we lose a single piece of artillery.’ Then he adds, 
as @ grim postscript, the ‘list of the killed and wounded in the 
7th Royal Fusiliers during the six Peninsular campaigns of 1809- 
1814.’ The killed and wounded amounted to 1477, while no less 
than 1700 died in hospitals. A single regiment, that is, lost, 
in less than six years, more than 3000 men and officers ! 

Cooper lived till 1875, and died full of years and honours at 
Carlisle. 

Great Britain cannot be said to have dealt generously by the 
veterans of the great war. It did not do much for them, and 
what it did was done late and reluctantly. Cooper, in 1865, was 
granted a pension of ls. a day, but only on a third application, 
and after waiting for it for fifty years. The silver medal for such 
fights as Busaco, Albuera, Vittoria, and for sieges like those of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, was given to him in 1849. That is, 
it took forty years to manufacture that medal and convey it 
to the hands, by this time grown old and feeble, of the soldier 
who had won it. 

W. H. Frrowertt. 
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LIGHT MARCHING ORDER. 
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Dick CHETWYND, said his brother officers, was in danger of becoming 
a crank. 

But they did not say it in his hearing; for the simple reason 
that the danger sprang from his superhuman zeal for the welfare 
of the Regiment; and Dick—though good-tempered and of a 
lively humour—was a red man, apt to emit sparks on provocation. 
Moreover, to quarrel with his zeal were to impugn their own; and 
the Invincibles, collectively and severally, worshipped the Regiment, 
swore by the Regiment—the whole Regiment and nothing but the 
Regiment. The trouble with Dick was that, in addition to wor- 
shipping and swearing, he persistently worked himself off his legs 
in the service of the most exacting fetish on earth. 

And the Colonel encouraged him. The Colonel, as the saying is, 
had his head screwed on the right way. His own zeal—though 
unimpeachable—was not of the practical variety. Wherefore, he 
had chosen for Adjutant the man who could best be relied on to 
keep his corps up to the mark with a minimum of supervision, 
who would, in fact, enable Colonel Fullerton Franks to live his own 
life untroubled by any irksome sense of neglecting his duty. 

The Invincibles had been but a year in India and were still in 
the stage of accommodating themselves to the tyranny of insects, 
dust, and personalities ; to a sense of exile, far more acute in the 
‘seventies, when India was not the playground of the tourist and 
the Member of Parliament ‘out’ for theories. Not an officer 
among them, except the Senior Major, had seen a day’s service. 
Their most arduous battles had been fought in the wilds of Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire; and Dick Chetwynd, for one, found nothing 
to quarrel with in a land that promised him unlimited sport, and 
a reasonable chance of something better than playing at soldiers. 
He blessed the Fate that had sent them to a northerly station ; 
and now, at the end of his first year, gloried openly—not without 
justification—in the condition of his men. The whole corps was 
‘ fit as a fiddle’; supple to handle ; a complex instrument in perfect 
working order. 

There remained but one more good to pray for—active service. 
Nor was it long before the Amir of Afghanistan and a Viceroy of the 
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‘forward’ school conspired between them to grant him the boon 
he craved. 

The said Viceroy had lately arrived, with a new policy in his 
pocket ; a policy little likely to make for peace, as the sequel 
proved. Perturbed by Russian activity in Central Asia, His 
Excellency at Simla had graciously proposed to establish a British 
Resident at the Afghan capital. His Highness at Kabul— after 
compliments ’"—had repudiated the proposal, without thanks ; 
and again—as in 1837—the crisis had been precipitated by the 
appearance of a rival Envoy on the scene. 

Shortly before the Invincibles landed at Bombay, his Excellency’s 
ultimatum had been issued, and three invading columns despatched 
along the three main routes into Afghanistan. The spell of decades 
had been broken; the masterly inactivity of the great John Law- 
rence discarded, for better—or worse. 

Throughout that eventful winter Chetwynd had followed, 
eagerly, enviously, every detail of those brilliant operations in 
the Kuram Valley that established the reputation of one of India’s 
finest soldiers and resulted in a British Resident being once more 
thrust upon a stiff-necked people at the point of the bayonet. 

These things came to pass in June; and in July the chosen 
Resident, with three fellow-countrymen and a handful of guides 
for escort, betook himself to the Bala Hissar, the old grey fortress 
that towers above Kabul City. 

The British troops retired within their own borders, but did not 

altogether disperse. At Peshawar and in the Kuram Valley they 
crouched vigilant, like cats watching a half-stunned mouse. For 
at Kabul there was small show of friendship, and men had not 
quite forgotten ’42. 
'* The Invincibles, meantime—mere flies on the wheel of an 
empire’s destiny—had settled down to face their first hot weather, 
mitigated by the boon of two months’ leave. Chetwynd—fear- 
fully and wonderfully mottled with prickly heat and mosquito 
bites—abated not a jot of his cold weather energy ; but the irrita- 
bility of his temper matched that of his skin, and his thirst was 
as the-thirst of Thor when, at one draught, he diminished the 
waters of the sea. 

India is well named the ‘land of ameliorations ’ : and through- 
out those first months of fiery initiation the liveableness of life 
depended largely on the output of the regimental ice-pit and 
soda-water machine. Thanks to these and a few other mercies, 
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the Invincibles came smiling through the worst that a Punjab 
‘hot weather’ can do, and hailed the first of September as ‘ the 
beginning of the end.’ 

‘Partridge shooting to-day in the old country,’ groaned the 
Senior Major. ‘ Why the devil did I ever desert England for this 
poisonous peninsula ?’ 

‘ Give it half a chance, Major,’ quoth Chetwynd, whose optimism 
was anathema to the Man of Grievances. ‘Ill wager you find 
better sport than partridge shooting round here once the cold 
weather comes.’ 

He spoke more truly than he knew. Before September was 
a week old, there fell upon India, like a thunderbolt, the black 
news that those four Englishmen at Kabul, with their escort of 
seventy Guides, had been wiped out to a man. 

The patched-up peace had lasted a bare three months. A 
half-mutinous band of soldiers, clamouring for arrears of pay, had 
fired the train and set all Kabul in a blaze. 

The British Residency—attacked desultorily at first by the 
malcontents—was soon in a desperate state of siege. From 
eight in the morning till dusk, that little band of dauntless men 
and officers had held their own against thousands; while the 
prince, who had guaranteed their safety and honourable treat- 
ment, sent answer to their appeals for aid—‘ As God wills, I am 
making preparation.’ 

By sunset there were neither Guides nor Englishmen in Kabul 
any more; but heaped around them lay six hundred dead and 
dying—fruits of a defeat more glorious than victory. 

Thus for the second time of asking did Afghanistan scrawl 
upon the page of history her savage declaration of independence 
in letters of blood and fire. His Highness at Kabul had scored 
@ point in characteristic fashion ; but the privilege of the last word 
was not to be his. 

Before sunset, on the very day that dread news reached Simla, 
the plan of campaign had been fixed, and the leadership conferred 
on the hero of the Kuram Valley operations—one whose name 
was to be as imperishably linked with Afghanistan as the names 
of Pollock and Nott. 

Next day every Mess in the Punjab was abuzz with excitement ; 
and when Brigade orders appeared in a certain northerly station, 
Dick Chetwynd of the Queen’s Invincibles knew that his hour had 
come, 
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There was no happier man in India that morning than this 
dapper, red-headed Adjutant, whose prayer had been answered, and 
whose faith in his corps stood scarcely second to his faith in God. 

The troops were to move north immediately in light marching 
order, forty pounds toa man. Chetwynd’s hands were full and his 
heart jubilant as the heart of a schoolboy on the last day of ‘ term.’ 
As a matter of course, all practical arrangements would be pretty 
well left in his hands. But he had yet to reckon with the idiosyn- 
crasies of the ‘ great F. F.,’ whose readiness to die for his country 
did not include an equal readiness to forgo, for an indefinite period, 
the one supreme amelioration that made life worth living. 

His marching orders to his invaluable Adjutant were brief and 
explicit. 

‘The General has cut things down pretty fine,’ said he. ‘ But 
of course the soda-water machine goes with the Regiment.’ 

Now a soda-water machine of the ’seventies was, in the matter of 
size and bulk, first cousin to a grand piano; and Chetwynd gasped 
audibly. 

‘I—I beg your pardon, sir?’ he stammered, desperately hoping 
he had not heard aright. 

“I said—we take the soda-water machine,’ Franks repeated 
with deliberate emphasis. ‘ Fighting’s thirsty work, I believe, and 
I can’t stomach whisky and water. Never could.’ 

Still Chetwynd hesitated. ‘ D’you really think we can manage 
it, sir?’ he ventured ; but a choleric spark flashed in the Colonel’s 
eye. 

* Damn it all, man, that’s your affair. My officers don’t question 
orders. They obey them. You pride yourself on being a man of 
resource. Here’s a first-rate chance to prove it.’ 

With which doubtful consolation he departed; and Dick, with 
an audible groan, set his elbows on the table, and gripped his head 
in his hands. 

‘Light marching order—with a trifle of a grand piano thrown 
in! Good God! It’s a farce and a tragedy rolled into one!’ 

Then the sheer humour of the thing smote him and he laughed 
aloud—laughed and laughed, there alone in the empty room, till 
the tears ran down his face. 

Chetwynd came of Irish stock on his mother’s side. He was not 
the man to make a mountain out of a soda-water machine. Besides, 
the Colonel’s last remark had put him on his mettle. By some 
means he must contrive that the ‘great F. F.’ should enjoy his 
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full complement of ‘pegs’ in the wilds of Afghanistan without 
imperilling the credit of the Regiment. Very well. It should be 
done. 

He went about his work that morning brisk and alert as ever. 
No one dreamed that a grand piano was, so to speak, sitting on his 
chest : that while one half of his brain worked mechanically in its 
appointed grooves, the other half was engaged in distributing and 
redistributing its countless sections ; in working out reductions, pos- 
sible and impossible, to keep the balance true. 

The result proved successful beyond his wildest hopes; and on 
the appointed day, the Queen’s Invincibles left the station in light 
marching order—as the General had decreed. No flagrant super- 
fluity of baggage could be detected in the transport column ; nor 
did even the men themselves know that each several load contained 
its own appointed section of the amelioration requisitioned by the 
Colonel who could not fight on whisky and water. 


II. 


A week later found them encamped, with the whole Kabul 
Field Force, on three great plateaux, overlooking the Kuram 
valley—metaphorically, within a stone’s throw of Afghanistan. 
An autumn nip in the air, and splashes of autumn gold on the wooded 
heights, spoke feelingly of Home ; an illusion dispelled by the ordered 
mass of service tents, by scores and hundreds of tethered animals, 
audibly impatient for their evening meal, by the clatter and hum 
of six thousand armed men settling down for the night. 

The intervening days had been filled with heat and thirst and 
flies innumerable ; with the noise and dust of their incessant going ; 
for the great, little man they followed was not of those who let grass 
grow under foot while they scratch their heads and consider the 
next move. . 

Only by making a clean sweep of the whole Peshawar district 
had he solved the crucial problem of transport and supplies. Even 
so, he was seriously hampered by shortage of carriage-cattle, and 
there were moments when Chetwynd marvelled blankly what would 
become of him should the General stumble on the discovery of that 
superfluous four camels’ load cunningly dispersed throughout the 
baggage of a crack British Regiment. 

So far it had remained tucked away in the depths while the 
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Colonel drank whisky and water to the betterment of his soul and the 
distraction of his palate. But at any moment the cat—in the guise 
of a soda-water machine—might be out of the bag; and Chetwynd 
asked himself—what then ? 

The question, it seemed, was superfluous ; and as day followed 
day without mishap or revelation, he almost forgot to be anxious at 
all. 

At last came the long-delayed order to move on by detachments 
through the defile of a Thousand Trees, and up the Shutargurdan— 
the pass of the Camel’s Neck—already occupied by troops who 
had wintered at Kuram. 

Dick Chetwynd had read of Afghanistan’s grim defiles in the 
tale of 42. Now he saw for himself the snow-fed torrent, the 
naked rocks of dusky red sandstone, chiselled here into obelisks 
and pillars, there into dragon’s teeth prophetic of the immemorial 
welcome in store for the intruder who defies their silent challenge. 
Though the defile itself was more open than most of its kind, 
an eerie spirit of melancholy seemed to brood over the place. 
Clouds hung low and grey, blotting out all view of the higher hills. 
Scarcely a bird was to be seen ; and there, where the Thousand Trees 
had once clothed the barren heights, remained only a dismal array 
of pine-stumps—dry bones of a departed glory. 

It was a long day’s march; the roughest they had yet ex- 
perienced. But the zeal and energy of their leader infected all 
ranks; and soon after dark the whole detachment had reached 
the plateau on the summit of the pass. Dead beat, every man 
of them, their imperative need was for food and sleep; but an 
entire camp must be pitched before they could come at either ; 
and the Invincibles had grown skilled, by now, in the magic of 
transforming shapeless bundles, at lightning speed, into a city of 
tents, the smallest imaginable, with bedding rolls and Spartan 
accessories to match. 

Fullerton Franks, strolling through the camp in search of his 
Adjutant, found him near the Mess tent that was being briskly hauled 
and hammered into position. 

‘I’ve asked the Chief and his Staff to dine with us to-night,’ 
he announced with unofficial geniality. ‘Just cast a critical eye 
on the menu—will you ?—and see that everything’s up to the 
mark. Wish to God we could include “ pegs” in the programme ! ’ 

The small man looked up at him with a twinkle of amused 
understanding. 
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* All in good time, sir!’ said he; and straightway departed on 
his errand. 

He found Nur Bux, Knight Commander of the Brick Oven, 
squatting among his cooking-pots, his menu planned to the last 
item : a dinner of six courses—he recited them proudly in a mixture 
of Hindustani and mangled French—fit for the Burra Ldt himself! 

And he was as good as his word. 

A native cook worth his salt may be trusted to conjure a 
creditable meal from a pair of old boots, a tin of sardines, and 
a trifle of Worcester sauce—that, like charity, will cover a multitude 
of sins. But Nur Bux had material rather more promising at his 
command ; and the men who sat down that night to eat of his 
good things were more hungry than critical. 

Chetwynd found himself next to the Chief's A.D.C.; and their 
talk, like that of the rest, veered from present vicissitudes to future 
possibilities. 

“It’s my belief,’ quoth the Aide, ‘that the Amir Sahib is a 
proper skunk, and that we shall be detained up in these parts a 
jolly sight longer than we think for, which will make devotees of the 
flesh-pots very sick. Camp fare’s good enough while there’s fighting 
and marching on hand. But when it comes to marking time——’ 
He paused and regarded the Adjutant of the Invincibles with an 
unmistakable gleam in hiseye. ‘ By the way, Chetwynd—talking of 
flesh-pots, what price whisky pegs at Kabul, eh ?’ 

For one bewildering moment, Chetwynd was taken off his 
guard. But no start betrayed him ; and his alert brain was equal 
to the occasion. 

‘Pegs at Kabul ?’ he echoed, raising innocent brows. ‘ Never 
knew they were reckoned among the indigenous fruits of the land.’ 

‘They're not, worse luck. But there’s a rumour in the air 
that we may hope for soda-water to enliven our whisky—if we 
make ourselves pleasant to a certain Regiment ! ’ 

Chetwynd—going alternately hot and cold—shrugged his 
shoulders with admirable unconcern. ‘Hanged if I know what 
you're driving at!’ he said, with a short laugh; and the Aide, 
leaning closer, spoke under his breath. 

‘ Truth is, my dear chap, your baggage is marked “ suspicious.” ’ 

Dick was master of himself by this time. ‘ What’s wrong 
with our baggage ? ’ he demanded, a note of challenge in his voice. 

‘That’s precisely what the Chief wants to know! He’s got 
wind from Simla that you’ve smuggled a soda-water machine in 
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with your legitimate traps, and he’s fairly fuming—says he'll 
hold a drastic inspection of your transport department to-morrow 
morning.’ 

Chetwynd drew in his lower lip, 

‘ A pity the General should put himself to unnecessary trouble,’ 
he remarked coolly. ‘ But that’s his own look out. Thanks for 
letting me know.’ 

And without giving his neighbour a chance to press the point, 
he quietly but decisively changed the subject. 

The rest of dinner was pure purgatory for the man who knew 
that unless that thrice-accursed machine could, by some miracle, 
be spirited off the pass before dawn, the Regiment he served and 
worshipped would be made the laughing-stock of the force. The 
thrice-accursed must be a good four camels’ load if it was an ounce ; 
and how the deuce could a hapless Adjutant, perched on a barren 
ridge, beg, borrow, or steal four camels at a few hours’ notice in the 
dead of night, to say nothing of smuggling them past the pickets 
of “‘ Bobs Bahadur ” ?’ 

It was a crazy situation; but Dick was in no mood to relish 
the humour of it just then. Impatience consumed him. Would 
these men never cease their chattering that he might escape and 
think to some purpose ? 

A lull in the hubbub of voices promised release at last; and 
upon the first plausible pretext he made his escape, while the source 
of his dilemma sat yarning and smoking with the General in superb 
unconsciousness of the game afoot. 

The first whiff of night air, keen and crisp, cleared his distracted 
brain. There must certainly be a village within reasonable distance ; 
and his very good friend, the regimental Munshi, could be trusted 
to raise camels from the vasty deep if the credit of the pultan} 
required it of him. 

But for once, Karim Bux, the resourceful, could only wag his 
beard. The Colonel Sahib was great and Chetwynd Sahib was 
his father and mother; but would he be pleased to consider the 
fact that camels did not grow wild upon the hills of this God-forsaken 
country ; that the night was black as hell; the path to the village 
a mere goat track and the head man probably a badmash who would 
sooner cut the throat of one Karim Bux than provide cattle for an 
infidel Feringhi. 


' Regiment. 
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The Sahib, it appeared, had already considered these things ; 
but they were as nothing to the urgency of his need. 

‘ And among soldiers, as you very well know,’ said he, ‘an order 
isanorder. The good name of the pultan hangs upon the departure 
of those camels by midnight. That is to say, they must be outside 
my tent within two hours ; or, by the God who made us both, there 
will be a Munshi’s funeral to-morrow! ’ 

Karim Bux salaamed to the ground. ‘ Of what avail to use bit 
and bridle upon the north wind? The Sahib hath spoken. If 
I return empty-handed, your Honour may take the head of Karim 
Bux off his shoulders. Bismillah !’ 

‘And if you achieve this thing your services shall not be 
forgotten. Now go—and God speed you!’ 

Thus encouraged, he went without more ado, still wagging his 
beard ; and Chetwynd hurried off to interview the Quartermaster. 
His part it was to make sure that not a single section was overlooked, 
and that the loads, securely packed, be ready within an hour. That 
done, Dick returned to his Kabul tent and flung himself on his 
resai to await the issue. 

Tired though he was, his brain was too active for sleep. He 
heard his brother officers laughing and talking as they strolled back 
from Mess. Thereafter silence—but for the restless shifting of 
picketed horses, the tread of sentries, the hacking cough of some 
luckless man from the plains, who was not appreciating the Afghan 
climate. He consulted his watch every ten minutes or so in the 
conviction that at least half an hour had elapsed. 

Sounds grew fainter, and his thoughts had begun to ramble 
incoherently, when he was startled wide awake by a sonorous 
murmur between the tent-flaps. 

‘ Haztir, we are here—I and the required camels. We await 
the pleasure of the Sahib.’ 

Pleasure was a mild word for the sensations of that Sahib, as 
he sprang to his feet and charged through the flaps into the Munshi’s 
arms. Yes, the camels were there. The unmistakable smell of 
them was sweeter to his nostrils just then than attar of roses ; 
and he never again smelt camel without a vivid recollection of 
that moment. 

Thereafter, all was swift and silent action. While their loads 
were being lashed into position, Dick had a private interview 
with the driver, whose doubts evaporated at sight of good rupees 
—a hundred and fifty, cash down, plus a written promise of a 
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hundred and fifty more to be paid when the precious freight should 
be delivered to Chetwynd intact. The driver, gloating inwardly, 
was fain to admit that the Sahib offered fair payment. At the 
house of his cousin, a copper-smith in Kabul City, he would await 
the Sahib’s further instructions, and pray for his welfare in this 
world and the next. 

The Sahib’s sole concern, just then, was for the welfare of those 
camels miraculously delivered into his hands. Karim Bux would 
manipulate them through the pickets, and Jnshallah, all would 
be well! 

On the stroke of midnight, Chetwynd stood alone outside his 
tent. 

Camels, driver; and munshi had been swallowed up by darkness. 
The incubus of weeks was gone, the credit of the Regiment secure. 
Once again he flung himself down ; slept like the dead till reveillé ; 
and awoke to the blessed realisation that a grand piano was no 
longer sitting on his chest. 

Undismayed, he received the order for baggage inspection ; 
undismayed he watched the disembowelling of load after load, 
secure in the knowledge that the lynx-eyed General would discover 
no ghost of a non-regulation item in their depths. 

Fullerton Franks, still blandly innocent of suspicion in the air, 
had merely remarked in passing, ‘ No fear, I suppose, of those 
sections coming to light ? ’ 

* No fear at all, sir, I’ve got ’em up my sleeve !’ had been Chet- 
wynd’s answer—and, for Franks, it was enough. 

Leisurely and thoroughly the inspection progressed. Blank, 
and still more blank, was the amazement of the General as it dawned 
on him that the unimpeachable authority at Simla must have got 
hold of the wrong end of the stick. And because he was a true 
soldier his amazement was not untinged with relief. 

Mule by mule the transport animals were reloaded. In the 
circumstances nothing could be done; and Dick Chetwynd, 
bogey-ridden no longer, could throw himself whole-heartedly into 
the stirring campaign ahead. 


III. 


Stirring and successful enough it proved to satisfy the most 
insatiable seeker after action and glory. 
Within a week a mere detachment of their modest force, under 
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its wise, daring little chief, had met and routed the flower of the 
Afghan Army, captured all the guns brought out against them, 
and swooped down on Kabul in masterly style. Though their 
numbers were insignificant, every regiment among them, British 
and Indian, came of fighting stock and they swore by their leader 
as one man. No empty tribute, but a faith born from knowledge 
of his works and ways. Thanks to his skill and untiring energy, 
they found themselves—five weeks after the outrage at Kabul— 
encamped under the lee of her high citadel, virtually masters of 
the situation. 

The formidable Afghan Army—having found the invaders’ 
method of fighting little to its taste—had straightway blown up 
its magazine and deserted the fortified cantonment on the plain. 
Therein—after drastic cleansings and fumigation—the British 
troops entrenched themselves, and there followed a _ great 
unpacking. Regimental Messes were established—and Colonel 
Fullerton Franks bethought him of his long-delayed whisky peg ! 

Not till then did Chetwynd tell the tale of those unauthorised 
midnight proceedings on the Shutargurdan Pass ; and the delighted 
Colonel clapped him on the shoulder. 

‘Here’s your three hundred,’ said he, ‘and welcome! You're 
sure it’s all safe in the City ?’ 

Yes, it was all safe. Dick had disembowelled every load before 
the second hundred and fifty was paid. He had also managed to 
strike up an acquaintance with a friendly Afghan Sirdar, Hasan 
Khan, who would let their treasure be set up in a back courtyard 
of bis own house, if he were allowed a share of the ‘ sparkling water.’ 

“It'll prove a sound working scheme, I think, sir,’ Dick con- 
cluded, with a glow of justifiable pride. ‘ We discover—or, rather 
our Munshi discovers—by a blessed chance, that soda-water grows 
in Kabul City. We can quite well supply the hospital, to say 
nothing of the General and his Staff! Rather a joke making 
the Chief accessory after the fact, so to speak, in spite of himself ! ’ 

At that the Colonel laughed aloud. ‘Upon my soul, young 
man, for sheer audacity you take the cake! Make any arrange- 
ments you please. I don’t care a damn so long as I get my “ peg ” 
again. Strikes me, I’ve blossomed out as a public benefactor ! 
Rather a happy notion of mine bringing that machine along ; 
though you must admit you didn’t think so at the time.’ 

“No, sir, I didn’t,’ Chetwynd confessed, smiling discreetly ; 
and withdrew to crown his audacity by an arrangement—via the 
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faithful Karim Bux—to supply Sherpur Cantonment with soda- 
water at very little more than canteen rates. 

The working scheme proved as sound as heart could wish, for 
that drastic inspection on the pass had quite set the General’s 
mind at rest. So much the better for Dick and his Colonel. So 
much the better for sick and wounded men in hospital. So much 
the better for the Chief himself, who enjoyed his ‘ peg’ as much as 
any officer of the force and earned it more strenuously than most. 

He was not the man to be put off his guard by the deceptive 
quiet of those peaceful autumn days. Well he knew that, in 
Afghanistan, the end of the harvest is the time of times for warfare 
on the slightest pretext. Well he knew, also, that he and his 
little force stood practically alone—hemmed in by hills that would 
soon be impassable till the spring. And knowing these things, 
he energised the more vigorously to complete and piovision that 
unfinished cantonment against the day of trouble. 

The Afghan Sirdars, meantime, watched these proceedings in 
a puzzled inimical silence. Retribution for the massacre of a 
peaceful Embassy they had expected as a matter of course— 
retribution followed by prompt departure. But this ‘ pestilent 
zabbardusti ' little General Sahib’ seemed in no hurry at all. His 
suspicious zeal in the matter of provisions augured a prolonged 
visitation such as they had no mind to endure ; and in Afghanistan 
there is always a convenient holy man to blow the spark of fanatical 
hate to a flame. 

Such an one was the ancient high priest of Ghazni, muskh-i- 
Alum, Fragrance of the Universe—a name befitting most of his 
kind, though the ribald infidel might express it in plainer terms ; 
and very soon the General at Kabul knew him for the leading spirit 
of a great national rising that was now but a question of time. 


Early in December the storm broke, and there followed two 
weeks of sharp fighting for possession of the heights around Kabul— 
weeks that filled the heart of a certain exacting Adjutant with 
overwhelming pride in the men he had sworn at and loved and 
handled for years. 

But neither gallantry, nor discipline, nor skill in the art of 
war could avail for long against the overwhelming hordes that 
poured into Kabui valley, from north and south and west, like 
torrents let loose in spring. By the middle of the month, they 
' High-handed. 
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amounted to anything between sixty and seventy thousand ; and 
in spite of the unconquerable spirit that pervaded all ranks, the 
General—wise as he was bold—decided to concentrate within his 
defences till relief should arrive. 

For a week that dogged little army remained in a state of siege, 
impatiently awaiting the combined attack that was to wipe it off 
the face of the earth—and at dawn on the 23rd it came. 

On the 22nd spies brought news of the intended coup ; the signal 
for action to be a beacon fire lighted on the Asmai heights above 
Sherpur by the Fragrance of the Universe in person. 

That night the old man had himself carried up the hill, and there, 
in the bitter cold of a December dawn, he set the beacon ablaze, 
pouring oil upon the flame with his own sacred hand. That wild 
signal, leaping aloft, flung shafts of light down to the snow-covered 
plain ; down to that huge parallelogram of walls and bastions where 
the infidel slept in supposed innocence of his approaching doom. 

As a matter of fact, the infidel was very much awake and aware. 

Throughout the night a strict watch had been kept within those 
walls. Already every man was at his post ; Chetwynd and Blundell 
shared a small tent in a ditch below one of the bastions where the 
guns were ready. In the dark of earliest morning a gunner awaked 
them; and, as they followed him up on to the tower, the flare 
of that great beacon laughed in their faces, a welcome promise of 
action—at last ! 

‘Thank the Lord, they mean business!’ Chetwynd ejaculated 
piously under his breath. 

No one on the bastion spoke above a whisper ; and in the deep, 
expectant hush that prevailed their quick ears caught the scrape 
of scaling-ladders dragged over frosty snow; the shuffling tramp 
of sandalled feet—thousands and thousands of them hurrying 
across the open plain. 

Then, as the east glimmered, a rifle shot rang out from Debh-i- 
Afghan; another from the King’s Garden; another, and again 
another, from villages on the south and east of Sherpur. Shadowy 
masses of men bearing huge ladders made a determined rush for 
the walls, and, at intervals, jets of flame flashed out. 

For answer, the crackling laughter of carbines and the roar of 
howitzers, announced that the ‘surprise ’ was no surprise at all, and 
effectually checked the opening move. Within the zone of that 
leaden hail-storm men could not live, much less attempt to scale 

the walls. 
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But this was merely the opening chorus, And now—over by 
the south-eastern angle—there arose a mighty shout that swelled 
to a roar, as if the throats of half Afghanistan yelled defiance. Here 
also counter-defiance greeted them in a deafening rattle of musketry 
from the Queen’s Corps of Guides, well chosen by the General to 
defend his weakest point. But the Afghans, though smitten by 
volley on volley, came on again, and yet again. That awful com- 
posite roar and rattle swelled and sank and swelled anew; while 
other attacking parties howled in chorus. 

Not until near noon was there any real sign of wavering ; then 
did the General—with a true soldier’s instinct for the right stroke 
at the right moment—let slip his horse artillery with most of his 
cavalry— 

And the siege of Sherpur was at an end. 

Fast and far rode the pursuers. Far and fast sped the pursued. 
By sunset that vast army—not less than a hundred thousand men— 
had been swept out of sight and hearing as if it had never been. 
Only the dead, lying unburied where they had fallen, remained for 
witness that the god of war had passed that way—a victory indeed ! 


IV 


Christmas again and the Punjab! Bungalows again and mufti, 
and the sight and sound of English women, welcome exceedingly 
to men who had been cut off from them for more than a year. For 
although the victory of Sherpur had been conclusive, the troops 
despatched in September ’79 had not returned to India till autumn 
of 1880. 

After seven months of peaceful occupation, the second Afghan 
War had culminated, dramatically enough, in that daring and 
brilliant dash from Kabul to retrieve the disaster of Maiwand and re- 
lieve an invested Kandahar. Within five days of receiving Viceregal 
sanction for his bold enterprise, the General and ten thousand 
picked troops were ready for any vicissitude, for any fate. There lay 
before them three hundred and twenty miles of hard continuous 
marching through the fanatical Ghilzai country, cut off from com- 
munication with the world, from all hope of help, should disaster 
befall. 

But the men trusted their General and the General trusted his 
men; @ combination that practically puts failure out of court. 
As many of his original regiments as were fit for this strenuous 
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finale were included in his compact little foree—Dick Chetwynd 
and his Invincibles among them. No question this time of smug- 
gling in a ‘ grand piano ’ even had the ‘ great F. F.’ given the word. 

Dick had found his treasure intact, after the siege, safe sheltered 
still in the house of Hasan Khan ; and, in the haste and excitement 
of departure, he had the happy inspiration of presenting it to the 
Chief as a trifling tribute of gratitude for services rendered. The 
gratitude, it seemed, was Hasan Khan’s; and Chetwynd had set 
out on that memorable 8th of August, feeling the lighter by four 
camels’ load of responsibility—a free man at last ! 

He had undertaken to pull the thing through without ‘ giving 
away the Regiment,’ and he had been as good as his word ; but the 
firm resolve of his heart was : ‘ Never again : not for all the Colonels 
in creation ! ’ 

Then the great adventure afoot swamped all minor considera- 
tions whatever. 

For three weeks that dogged little force—marching, always 
marching, in the hottest month of the year—vanished from human 
ken. In England and India the tension of suspense grew and grew 
till it became almost unbearable. What then must it have been at 
Kandahar? And still they marched and marched—footsore, 
thirst-tormented, stunned with lack of sleep. Nothing stayed their 
progress; and enthusiasm grew out of the enterprise; grew ‘as 
a response to the unfailing spirit of the leader himself.’ 

In those three weeks he gave them but one clear day of rest; 
and on August 31st, he marched them, dead beat but triumphant, 
to the walls of the invested town. Next morning, after a sound 
night of sleep, they arose at dawn to fight the battle of Kandahar ; 
and with that decisive victory the war came fittingly to an end. 


And now early on Christmas Eve, Captain and Brevet-Major 
Richard Chetwynd sat beside a cheerful log fire in his old bungalow, 
enjoying his chota hazri, previous to enjoying still more, his morning 
ride. . 

If there were those who questioned the wisdom and justice of 
the second Afghan War, it was not in human nature that he should 
be reckoned among them. It had given him the best year of his 
life; and seemed likely to prove the turning-point of his career. 

There was also a girl—a wonderful girl, whose like had never 
been since the world began; a slender dark creature with violet- 


grey eyes. 
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Before leaving India, the speli had been upon him; and in a 
year of separation he had discovered that a man may arrive at 
worshipping a woman even as he had worshipped his regiment. 

Only last night he had confided that discovery to the Wonderful 
Girl, in fear and trembling; and behold, there was no reason to 
fear or tremble at all. 

By way of confirmation, he was to fetch her that morning and 
take her for a ride. It was all very amazing and uplifting; and 
Dick had no quarrel whatever, just then, with this best of all possible 
worlds. His beloved corps, though battered, had covered itself 
with distinction. The ‘great F. F.’ was at home on sick leave ; 
and there was a new soda-water machine in the regimental canteen. 
Some day he would tell that tale to the Wonderful Girl. For he 
was inordinately proud of his own share in it. , 

He found her ready for him; and in the rapture of that first 
greeting, confirmation was complete. 

Thereafter they trotted leisurely down the Mall, absorbed in 
the only subject under the sun, when, of a sudden, Dick’s eye was 
arrested by a man in.a poshteen on a sorry-looking pony—an 
Afghan unmistakably ; and, as he drew near, Chetwynd knew him 
for a follower of Hasan Khan. 

* What the dickens is that fellow doing in India ? ’* he exclaimed 
in amazement ; and very soon had his answer. For the Afghan— 
recognising him—cantered up and poured forth a tale of woe which 
had brought him post haste from Kabul in search of the little red 
Sahib who had given his master, at parting, a devil-machine that 
made still water alive. 

Now the Light of Nations hearing of this thing had denounced 
it as black magic and cast the owner into prison under sentence of 
death. ‘Since that hour, Chetwynd sahib,’ the man concluded, 
“I have ridden night and day to find your honoured regiment. 
And now, I beseech you, in God’s name, make immediate arrange- 
ment to remove that devil-machine from Kabul—or my master is 
a dead man.’ 

A devil-machine indeed! Would he never be rid of the con- 
founded thing ? 

Thus Dick, in the privacy of his heart, while he briefly explained 
matters in politer language to the Wonderful Girl. 

“It’s the worst of luck, isn’t it? But I simply must go home at 
once and wire to Simla. It’s all I can do. I'll come round again 
this evening. No fear.’ 
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So they parted—for the moment, and there sped to the Military 
Secretary at Simla an urgent wire promising further unofficial 
explanation, and begging, meantime, that the mind of the Amir 
might be promptly set at rest as regards the legacy left by a grateful 
British officer to Sirdar Hasan Khan. 

To that end, the matter had to be laid before the Viceroy, who 
was not above enjoying the joke, and who despatched, forthwith, 
a special firman to His Highness at Kabul, explaining the harmless 
and useful nature of an infernal machine the like of which was to 
be found in every cantonment throughout India. 

In this wise, at last, the ghost was laid; and Dick heard no 
more of the unauthorised incubus that had once threatened to tarnish 
the reputation of his regiment. 


Sir Richard Chetwynd is a distinguished General now, with 
half the alphabet after his name; but it is doubtful whether any 
of his brilliant achievements in the field have ever given him quite 
the same satisfaction as that unnoticed exploit on the Shutar- 
gurdan Pass, whereby he saved the face of his Colonel and supplied 
the Kabul Field Force with soda-water into the bargain.? 


Mavup Diver. 
1 The above incident, though true to fact, has been treated as pure fiction ; 


= both the characters concerned are fancy portraits, in no way drawn from 
ife.—M. D. 


























JOURNEYS WITH JERRY THE JARVEY. 


I.—BripGeTown SocrEty. 


You must get some other person to drive you to-morrow, your 
honour, for ’tis the first Saturday in the month, an’ ’tis a coachman 
I do be on that day in place ofa jarvey. Wet or dry, ’tis the covered 
car I must have, an’ a collar an’ scarf on me like I’d be goin’ to a 
funeral. 

Quilty has a contract, taken these many years past, for drivin’ 
all th’ ould maids in the town visitin’ won another. No one in 
the yard but me can plaze ’em. I suppose I must have a private 
appearance about me. An’ ’tis ‘Coachman’ they’ll call em while 
I’m goin’ the round wid ’em, but ’tis ‘Jerry’ I’ll be next mornin’ agin. 

I must drive ’em won be won, singly, be themselves, alone, 
an’ whin the first will have the round done, maybe ’tis her next-door 
neighbour I’ll take on the same coorse. ’Tis the custom wid ’em 
to say ‘ Not at home’ to ache other, for ’tis well they know that, 
wid all the drivin’ I have before me I couldn’t be wastin’ time 
standin’ outside the door while they’d be talkin’ to won another. 
I do be tired climbin’ up an’ down off the sate an’ handin’ in cards 
to the servant-gerruls. Won of ’em toult me that part of her juty 
was to sort ’em out on the Sunday mornin’ and give ’em back agin 
to their right owners afther Mass. 

It comes a dale chaper for ’em all to have the car on the same 
day. There’s about tin of ’em, an’ four shillins is what Quilty 
charges as the job is so regular. 

The cratures are so full up of granjur an’ gentility that they 
never lets on to won another that ’twas on the same day all the 
visitin’ was done. 

Once or twice a year, five or six of ’em will jine together an’ 
make up the price of Quilty’s ould wagonette an’ two horses (you 
couldn’t rightly call ’em a pair, alldo they’re pullin’ corpses 
together these tin years) an’ we'll go visitin’ all the Quality widin 
a drive of us. 

They wouldn’t like it ‘at’ all if the Quality had the same 
regulations as themselves about visitin’, an’ you never see such 
a mournful look as one of ’em will give whin a butler throws a 
‘Not at home’ at her on the doorstep. 

Their minds do be med up for tay-drinkin’ before they starts 
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out, an’ I raly do think that if they were left into six or seven 
houses afther won another, the taypot would be sampled in every 
won of ’em. I always notice that on the drive out ’tis about their 
servant-gerruls they do be talkin’, an’ to listen to ’em you'd 
shurely think that all the bad characthers in Ireland was in service 
in Bridgetown. All the same they do be everlastingly swoppin’ 
gerruls wid ache other for fear there’d be any sacrets in the town 
unknown to ’em, I suppose. 

Bad luck to it for tay, ’tis it I have blemt for half the misfortunes 
in the counthry. There’s ould women in the town wid stomachs 
that would make good boots, they’re so well tanned from it, an’ 
look at the state of the club below on account of it. 

God be wid ould times, ’tis many the fine dacent drunkin 
gintlemanIseecomin’downthemsteps. An’ what would youseethere 
now? Taypots. Taypots an’ more taypots agin wid maybe two or 
three relicts of ould times sated wid a jug of wather and an empty 
glass before ’em waitin’ for some person to come in an’ put the 
whiskey in it for’em. An’ I’m tould ’tis the same way at balls an’ 
parties. Tay an’ coffee an’ gruel, God help us! in place of punch 
for the gintlemen an’ nagus for the gerruls like it used to be. 

I see a ball party afther a weddin’, won time, in a house not 
too far from this, where no sober man would be allowed disgrace 
the house by goin’ out of it. From all accounts the door-keeper 
wasn’t kep’ very busy turnin’ ’em back. What I see comin’ away 
from there wasn’t too well able to travel. »: 

"Twas a navy captain was married the same day, an’ there was 
a dale of sailors there. ’Tis likely they got a surfeit of wather 
where they kem from for they weren’t usin’ much of it on shore. 

"Twas the wettest that ever kem before or since, an’ I was out 
in it all night, comin’ an’ goin’ wid ladies till near mornin’. 

Whin I was takin’ the last load home, the street was like a river 
an’ I was goin’ as hard as I could to get the job over me whin, all 
of a sudden, the mare stopped dead an’ had like to throw me out 
on top of her back. 

Of coorse I hit her a skelp of the whip, but ’tis back she ran 
instead of goin’ on. I had the lamps lit an’ they were shinin’ very 
bright on the wather, so whin I looked down I could see very plain 
what was frightenin’ her. 

+ Twas no wonder she didn’t mind the whip, for right in the 
middle of the road there was a sight she never saw the like 
of before. 
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A very fat little man in a navy uniform, lying on his stomach 
in about two inches of wather, kickin’ out like he’d be swimmin’. 

‘Get up out of that,’ sez I to him. 

He had his head turned lookin’ over his shoulder an’ his two 
eyes were leppin’ out of his head. 

‘I could swim this way for ever,’ sez he, ‘ but I am in dread of 
me life of sharks.’ 

People toult me afther that he was a captain of a ship from 
Inja. 

I pulled on won side from him an’ wint on home wid me ladies. 

Whin I was comin’ back I looked for him but there wasn’t trace 
nor tidins of him. Maybe ’twas the way the sharks had him ate. 

There mightn’t be as much style an’ granjur long ago as there 
is now, but there was a sight more comfort. 

I often see as much mate an’ whiskey goin’ into houses in this 
town in won week as would do the same houses for six months now. 
There was hardly a night but what I’d be out wid someone to a 
dinner, an’ ’tisn’t out in the could I’d be left ayther, like I do be 
now, but sated at the kitchen fire an’ gettin’ me own share of 
whatever’d be goin’. 

I was always very great wid cooks, but I was greater wid Maggie 
Kinealy, that was ould Tom Considine’s housekeeper, than wid 
any won of ’em. She was entirely the best looking woman in 
Bridgetown, so much so that *twas wid a gun ould Tom had to be 
mindin’ the boys away from her. 

Every Friday, as sure as Friday would come, he’d give a dinner 
party, an’ "twas always the same four I’d have in the car for it. 
The doctor, the Petty Sessions clerk, the D.I., an’ the bank manager. 
All ould lads like himself that would as soon be dinin’ on a Friday 
as on a Saturday, for ’tisn’t mate was troublin’ ’em but. drink. 

*T was always the same thing for dinner—salt herrins. 

I don’t know if your honour ever heard it, but there’s nothin’ in 
this world would give a man such an appetite for punch. 

I remember won night. I tuk the four of ’em out as usual an’ 
was sittin’ at the kitchen fire along wid three or four more boys 
like meself, while Maag was dishin’ up the dinner to ’em. 

Afther a while she kem out from the dinin’-room, an’ sez she: 

‘They'll be late to-night, an’ we'll have plenty time to make 
ourselves comfortable an’ have a sup of punch as well as them- 
selves, for I put an extra shake of salt on the herrins.’ 

So we did, an’ a very laughable an’ jovial time we had thrickin’ 
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wid won another an’ Maag. All through I was very great 
wid her. 

Afther some time up she lepped an ‘ Holy Biddy ! ’ sez she, ‘I 
forgot to milk the cow. Come out Jerry an’ hould the candle for 
me.’ She took the can an’ I tuk the candle an’ out wid us. 

Well, as sure as you’re there, the teats was hardly wet before the 
cow give a twist to her tail an’ quinched the candle. 

‘Have you a match, Jerry ? ’ sez she. 

‘T have not,’ sez I, ‘ have you ?’ 

‘You should know be the smell of me breath that I don’t smoke,’ 
sez she. 

‘There’s many a won that don’t smoke that might have a 
match,’ sez I, an’ wid that I began searchin’ her for won. 

*T was a bright night an’ the moon was shinin’ in the door of the 
cow-house whin I looked up an’ see ould Tom aimin’ at us wid a big 
brass blunderbuss wid a mouth on it like a drain-pipe. 

‘Come out,’ sez he, ‘ till I blow the head off you.’ 

I squez meself as tight as I could in agin the cow an’ said nothin’. 

‘ Only for the wish I have for that cow,’ sez he, ‘ I’d shoot you 
where you are.’ 

‘ Begob ! if you shoots me, sir,’ sez I, ‘I'll carry the cow to 
glory wid me.’ 

The word was hardly out of me mouth till Maag stept out from 
behind the cow as bould as brass. 

‘If you lave that shot go,’ sez she, ‘I'll spill the milk, for the 
noise of a gun always makes me lep.’ 

Shure the divil a tint of milk was in the same can no more than 
in me pocket the same time. 

‘What’s that ?’ sez she agin; “Oh, Blessed Mother, ’tis the 
dinin’room bell. The Gintlemen must be out of the matarials. 
Tis you'll be the talk of Bridgetown to-morrow afther the dry 
dinner you gave’ em.’ 

Ould Tom began to curse an’ swear be this an’ be that, an’ 
shoulderin’ the blunderbuss, away wid him into the house to give 
out more whiskey. 

"Twas afther that I found out how asy ’twas to milk a cow in 
the dark, . 
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THE POPULAR FALLACY OF ‘THE’ FOURTH 
DIMENSION. 


BY PROF. G. H. BRYAN, F.R.S. 


THERE is a certain mythical concept, described as ‘the Fourth 
Dimension,’ which from time to time figures in magazines and popular 
journals containing articles of a semi-scientific character. This 
so-called Fourth Dimension appears to afford a certain fascination 
to some members of the professional and business classes, such as 
engineers, doctors, retired army officers of private means, and even 
millionaires, who not infrequently spend their time in writing books 
or papers on the subject, sometimes publishing these at their 
private expense. Moreover, people possessing little or no mathe- 
matical knowledge will frequently spend hours together in debating 
the question ‘ What is the Fourth Dimension ? ’ 

The object of this article is to show that the phrase ‘ the 
Fourth Dimension ’ is meaningless and misleading, and that there 
is no single unique entity which can claim to be correctly described 
by these three words. 

According to the definitions of our text books, a point has no 
magnitude, a line has length without breadth, a surface has length 
and breadth but no thickness or ‘depth, and a solid has length, 
breadth, and depth. These definitions are not very lucid, but 
they indicate that in space.three independent measurements 
are possible, and the fact that the number is three and no more 
has naturally led mathematicians to speculate and theorise on 
what would be the properties of a space in which the number 
of possible independent measurements is assumed to be four, 
five, or more. Why should there only be three ? 

The inquiring reader should naturally ask, ‘ If you are plunging 
into the realms of imagination and speculation, why stop at four 
dimensions ?’ And the only explanation that can be given is that 
four is the next number higher than three. Mathematicians know 

“no such limitation, and when they have broken adrift from the 
restrictions of plane and solid geometry they usually extend their 
results not only to five or six dimensions but to space of any number 
of dimensions whatever, denoting this number by the letter n, 
and the space by the symbol S(,); while they use the term 
‘hyperspace’ to designate any space having more than three 
dimensions. It will thus be seen that ‘the’ fourth dimension 
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faddists who write the effusions above referred to produce an 
entirely false perspective of the outlook by exaggerating the 
importance of ‘the’ fourth dimension in comparison with higher 
dimensions, all of which may be equally important if we go beyond 
the three known to us. 

Not satisfied with talking about space of four dimensions, 
these writers almost invariably refer to ‘ the fourth’ dimension, and 
to such an extent is this practice carried that they even speak of 
‘ fourth’ dimension space. This, it will be observed, is a misuse of 
the English language. A third-class carriage does not mean a 
carriage with three classes, and a student who takes a third class in 
an examination does not obtain a first and second as well, though 
he would like todoso. No man in his senses would think of hailing 
a ‘ fourth-wheeler ’ nor of asking’to lease a house for the fourth year 
if he wanted it for four. Properly interpreted, ‘ fourth ’ dimension 
space might either mean a space having a dimension of one fourth 
(+), ‘which,’ as Euclid says, ‘is impossible,’ or else space of one 
dimension only, which is called ‘ the fourth ’ dimension in contra- 
distinction to others previously described as first, second, and third. 

The subject of this paper may be considered both in its geometri- 
cal and in its physical aspect. On the geometrical side we investigate 
the properties of figures and forms in space of four or more dimen- 
sions, while on the physical side it is sought to associate some 
physical or other phenomenon with a further dimension in space 
called ‘the fourth.’ That the geometer is not limited to four 
dimensions is now evident. We propose to show that— 

1. In geometrical space of four dimensions there is no dimension 
which is entitled, by right of any special distinguishing character- 
istic, to be described as the fourth. 

2. From the point of view of the physicist any property which 
is capable of being measured can be represented graphically in terms 
of one of the dimensions of a suitable space or hyperspace, but the 
method is not restricted to four dimensions, and it is futile to assign 
a definite physical interpretation to a supposed unique fourth 
dimension when there are plenty of others that would do equally 
well, and the whole thing is purely a matter of convention. 

It is desirable, at the outset, to form a rather more definite 
notion of what is meant by the dimensions of space than is con- 
veyed by the terms length, breadth, and thickness or depth, and 
it is best to start with the method founded by Descartes, which 
forms the basis of modern or Cartesian analytical geometry. 
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If we take a number of points lying in a straight line and suppose 

one of these points fixed, the positions of all the others will be known 
if we know their distances from the fixed point, and know on which 
side of the fixed point they lie. Only one measurement will be 
required to fix the position of any point, and we express this fact 
when we say that the line is of one dimension in space. 

Now consider any point in a plane, such as a dot on a sheet of 
paper, or an object on a table. The former will be located if we 
measure its distances from two adjacent specified edges of the paper, 
the latter by measuring its distances from two adjacent edges of the 
table. The fact that two measurements are necessary and sufficient 
tells us that we may regard the plane as a space of two dimensions. 

For an object in a room we can use as our measurements the 
height of the object above the ground and its distances from two 
walls that meet at right angles—three measurements corresponding 
to the three dimensions of space. No more than three independent 
measurements are possible in fixing the position of a point in space ; 
if more have been made they will be found not to be independent. 
The three distances of a point from three planes at right angles such 
as the floor and two walls of the room, are called the Cartesian co- 
ordinates of the point, and are usually denoted by the letters 2, y, z. 

Now the importance of Descartes’ discovery lies largely in the 
fact that if certain relations connect z, y, and z, the points defined 
by them will lie on straight lines, curved lines, planes or surfaces, 
according to the nature of the case. It follows from this that pro- 
positions both in plane and solid geometry may be represented and 
studied by means of algebraic formule; and conversely, algebraic 
equations involving two or three unknown quantities may be 
represented by the lines and surfaces of plane and solid geometry, 
while simultaneous equations may be solved by constructing the 
intersections of these lines and surfaces. 

But in algebra there is no limit to the number of unknown quan- 
tities that may occur in an equation. In order, then, to complete 
the analogy it is necessary to imagine the existence of spaces in 
which the number of co-ordinates, or number of dimensions, is greater 
than three. These are the hyperspaces of the pure mathematician. 

It is next to be observed that the three dimensions of space do 
not correspond to any particular fixed directions, but that the 
directions of measurement in the Cartesian system may be chosen 
arbitrarily. Take a rectangular table, turn it askew, 7.e. with its 
sides not parallel to the walls of the room, and place any small object 
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on it. The position of this object in a horizontal plane can be 
determined equally well by measuring its distances from the walls 
of the room or from the edges of the table. If we are taking the 
three measurements required to fix a point in space, we should 
usually choose the vertical direction for the third measurement, 
but this is only a matter of convenience, because the vertical is the 
direction in which gravity acts. Any other method would be 
equally logical. Moreover, what is vertical at one part of the world 
is not vertical at another ; also the direction of the vertical at any 
place is constantly changing owing to the earth’s rotation. It will 
thus be seen that while we can speak of the three dimensions of space, 
there are no three definite concepts which can be described as the 
first, second, and third dimension respectively. 

Another important peculiarity of the Cartesian system is that 
if the co-ordinates or multiples of them be added together or sub- 
tracted the results can be interpreted geometrically, and the same 
is true when these quantities are squared and added. The sum of 
the squares of the distances of a point in a plane from two lines at 
right angles represents the square of its distance from their point 
of intersection. 

These properties, which experience shows to be true in 
ordinary space, are assumed to hold equally good in the hyperspace 
of the pure mathematician. There is no definite direction that can be 
definitely described as the fourth dimension of the mathematician’s 
hyperspace, and if any direction is chosen to represent this fourth 
dimension, measurements in this direction may be combined by 
addition and subtraction with those made in the other three direc- 
tions and the results will have a definite geometrical interpretation. 

If, then, our material universe be a three-dimensional section of a 
hyperspace to which these conditions apply, then every other three- 
dimensional section ought to be another universe possessing the 
same characteristics as ours, and where the sections intersect there 
ought to be interactions between the physical phenomena of the two. 
As matter is in motion in our univérse, matter and motion would 
necessarily exist in every other universe, and this motion would 
cause the matter in question to be constantly entering and leaving 
our universe at the points of intersection. In other words, not only 
would the principle of conservation of matter not hold good, 
but the changes would take place at a rate comparable with that 
at which matter moves from one part of our universe to another. 

But the advocates of ‘the’ fourth dimension might wish us to 
believe that the material universe was confined to a particular 
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three-dimensional section of some hyperspace, and that the word 
‘the’ was intended to indicate that the direction indicated by a 
fourth co-ordinate was one in which the characteristics of our 
universe did not exist in the form in which we observe them, but 
were replaced by other characteristics or other representations of 
physicalphenomena. In other words, while admitting the geometer’s 
axioms as applying to the actual space, they would say that there 
was no reason why the contents of that space should not be associated 
with phenomena in connection with which one direction differed 
essentially from the other three. 

Now it is a remarkable result of mathematical research, and 
one not yet fully appreciated, that while geometry is commonly 
said to deal with the properties of space, mere empty space cannot 
be said to have a definite geometry of its own, but any number of 
different geometries may be associated with it. Most people have 
heard of non-Euclidean geometry, a science which arose out of the 
failure of mathematicians to prove Euclid’s eleventh axiom. Their 
attempts necessarily led to an investigation of the results that 
would arise if this axiom were not fulfilled, and these results were 
found to form the basis of two new systems of geometry, that of 
Riemann and that of Lobachefsky. These were naturally associated 
in the first instance with two particular kinds of space differing 
essentially in their properties from that in which we live, and the 
co-existence of these different spaces as well as ours seemed to imply 
the existence of a hyperspace of at least four dimensions of which 
they formed different sections. But in recent years it has been 
found possible to build up either of the geometries of Riemann or of 
Lobachefsky in the ordinary space in which we live by a mere altered 
convention as to the meaning of such terms as ‘straight line,’ 
‘distance between two points’ and the like. 

This possibility may be illustrated in a very simple way by an 
opticalexample. It is known that, when a ray of light passes through 
a medium of variable density, the path of the ray is not in general 
a straight line ; if the density is greater on one side of the ray than 
on the other it will tend to bend round towards the side of greater and 
away from the side of lesser density. It is also known from experi- 
ment and theory that the time taken by a ray of light in passing 
from one point to another is less in the actual path than it would 
be if the ray of light were to travel inany other path. Thus, if the 
distance between two points were measured by the time light 
takes in passing from one to the other, the path of a ray of light 
would constitute the shortest distance between them, just as a 
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straight line is the shortest distance in ordinary geometry. If then 
these curved paths were made to take the place of straight lines, 
we should have a geometry in which the sum of three angles of a 
triangle would certainly not always be equal to two right angles, 
and Euclid’s properties of parallels would no longer hold good. 

Now let us suppose an Ordnance survey to be made in such a 
medium, using theodolites to measure angles, and chronometers to 
estimate distances by measuring the time occupied by light signals 
in passing from one station to another. It is clear that to any 
observer the path of a light-ray would present all the appearances 
of a straight line, and he would have every reason for believing that 
Euclid’s axiom and its consequences were false. Indeed, unless he 
were furnished with means of exploring space other than those here 
assumed, he would hardly be likely to admit the possibility of 
associating that space with a Euclidean system of geometry. 

It will thus be seen that what we call the geometry of space 
is essentially built up on our knowledge of the properties of the 
contents of space, in particular of the properties of mater, and unless 
similar properties are assumed to hold good in all directions in a 
hyperspace of four dimensions, that hyperspace can have no relation 
whatever to the four-dimensional space of the geometer. 

We next pass on to the attempts that have been made to associate 
magnitudes other than distance with a fourth dimension, or, as 
writers insist on putting it, with he fourth dimension. For example, 
one person will suggest that the fourth dimension represents time, 
another that it represents density of matter; another will associate 
it with electrical phenomena, another with manifestations of human 
thought having some bearing on spiritualism. On the whole the 
last appears to be the more popular-choice, because it is the furthest 
out of sight of the cool, calculating eye of the worker in exact 
science. 

Now any such assumption necessarily means that what is called 
the fourth dimension is not a fourth dimension at all in the geometri- 
cal sense of the term, for there is no sense or meaning in the result of 
adding or subtracting one of the physical or other quantities in 
question together with one of the measurements of three-dimensional 
space. We cannot add three miles to ten minutes, nor subtract five 
ounces from seven feet. A hyperspace built up in this way will there- 
fore be structureless and meaningless. 

It is, of course, possible to imagine geometrical hyperspaces 
containing universes possessing special physical, chemical, biological, 
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or even other phenomena of their own of a nature unknown to our 
senses, but it is impossible to imagine them to be built up by a super- 
position of our universe with ‘ the’ fourth dimension of these writers. 

But when we come to the other side of the question, namely 
the possibility of representing physical magnitudes by lengths 
measured in a fourth dimension of space, and using this representa- 
tion as a means of elucidating physical phenomena, we are merely 
extending the use of the graphic methods which are every day 
applied to statistical and physical problems. In the ordinary 
barometer chart we make use of the two dimensions of a sheet of 
paper, one to represent graphically days and hours of time and 
the other to represent the corresponding heights of the barometer. 
Similarly the statistician represents years by horizontal distances 
measured on a sheet of paper, and he draws a curve the height of 
which represents the price of wheat, the population of a country, the 
rate of income tax, or the national debt. In text-books on mechanics 
the two co-ordinates sometimes represent the time and the velocity 
of a point moving in a straight line, and the corresponding area of 
the ‘ graph ’ gives the distance the point has traversed. If the point 
were moving in space we should require four dimensions to represent 
the time and the three component velocities. To represent the rela- 
tion between the pressure, volume, and temperature of a gas, a three- 
dimensional model is all that is required. 

If, however, we wish to consider different points of space in their 
relation to any attribute save that of position—for example, time or 
density, and to obtain a graphical model of this connection, we shall 
require a fourth dimension in addition to the three already used 
up in specifying the position of the points. But there are so many 
attributes that it is clearly impossible to limit the necessary extension 
of space to four dimensions and permanently to tie up ‘ the’ fourth 
dimension with one particular attribute. Such an attempt would 
so limit the use of graphic methods as to render them not worth 
studying. If a fourth dimension is to be used to represent and 
illustrate physical properties associated with points in space, it 
must be capable of acting in any réle that is imposed on it by the 
student of science, and it must be able to represent either time, 
density, refractive index, temperature, pressure, or electric charge, 
according to the circumstances of the problem under consideration. 
And if the inter-relations of two or more such physical quantities 
are to be represented graphically throughout space, five, six, or more 
dimensions will be required, according to the number of quantities. 
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For the purpose of visualisation all we can do is to consider 
two of these variables at a time, when the relation between them can 
be shown by a curve or series of curves, or to take three at a time, 
when the corresponding relation can be exhibited by means of 
models of surfaces. 

For a great many purposes a siz-dimensional model would be of 
much more use than a four-dimensional one, and in some respects 
the former representation is more comprehensible than the latter. 
The study of the motion of a rigid body in space involves the deter- 
mination of siz, not three, unknown quantities. This statement is in 
particular applicable to the motion of aeroplanes, and the fact that 
few engineers have realised the necessity of carefully studying these 
siz independent so-calied ‘ components of motion ’ is largely respon- 
sible for the prevailing scarcity of knowledge regarding the stability 
and safety of the modern flying machine. In fact, in connection 
with the motion of rigid bodies, the space in which we live could 
more correctly be described as six-dimensional, and it is only when 
we consider mere points that we can consider our space as one of 
three dimensions. 

Again, when we consider not only the position of points in space, 
but also either the electric or the magnetic intensity of stress at 
these points, we immediately begin to realise that we have to deal 
with six variable quantities which can only be specified by a siz- 
dimensional model. And if we include the time-element, the 
number of dimensions is increased to seven. 

But the use of graphical methods does not imply any physical 
connection between magnitudes and the lengths which represent 
them. In representing forces by straight lines there is no definite 
length of line associated with a force of one pound, and we have to 
decide at the outset whether we choose to represent it by a length 
of one inch or one foot, or again whether we prefer to represent a 
force of one gram by one centimétre. If we represent a force of 5 Ib. 
by a length of 5 inches, all we mean is that the length contains as 
many inches as the force contains pounds. The only connecting 
link is the number 5. It is clear then that the graphic method does 
not associate physical quantities other than length with any definite 
measurable dimensions of space, but that the dimensions of the 
graph depend entirely on the free will of the person who draws them. 
Thus, in a music roll, the length of roll which occupies a time interval 
of one second in playing depends on the speed regulator, while the 
breadth which makes up an octave depends on the construction 
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of the tracker ; so that the scales of representation both of time and 
musical intervals can be varied indefinitely. 

From what has been said it should be evident that the average 
‘fourth dimension ’ faddist is a man who, in the words of Socrates, 
thinks that he is wise when he is not. As a rule he knows very little 
about the geometry of the three-dimensional space in which he lives, 
and he seeks refuge behind what he calls ‘ the’ fourth dimension to 
cloak this ignorance. And when he sees geometers running ahead of 
him and studying hyperspaces of n dimensions he calls out to them 
to stop and tell him what is ‘the’ fourth dimension. Because they 
reply that this question is absurd and meaningless, he seeks to gain a 
cheap reputation by saying that they are unable to answer him, 
and he publishes a paper containing supposed quotations from their 
statements which are misquotations because they ignore the context, 
It might keep him out of mischief if he were asked to find out what 
is the first, the second, or the third dimension of space. He would 
not like that, 

In this article I hope to have shown (1) that when modern 
geometrical theories extend beyond the limits of plane and solid 
geometry they do not stop short at four-dimensional space, but are 
being extended to hyperspaces of any number of dimensions ; 
(2) that a combination of the space system of our universe with a 
mythical fourth dimension added on cannot form a system possessing 
any resemblance whatever to a four-dimensional hyperspace of the 
modern geometer ; (3) that the attempt to use a fourth dimension 
to represent graphically some physical quantity differing in character 
from the linear measurements of our ordinary space leads to an 
almost unlimited number of possible interpretations of this fourth 
dimension ; (4) that in such cases the fourth measurement is not 
really a dimension in the sense of being a unique measurable length, 
but its linear magnitudeis purely conventional ; (5) that the graphical 
method does not stop short at four dimensions, but must be extended 
to a far larger number; (6) that there is no entity which can be 
described as ‘the’ fourth dimension to the exclusion of other 
entities; and, lastly (7), that this much-belauded myth of ‘ the 
fourth dimension’ is either a meaningless nonentity or is, at 
best, a mere drop in the ocean in comparison with the vast complex 
of spaces and hyperspaces which are engaging the attention and 
careful thought of the modern mathematician and physicist. 
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OESTERGADE is the busiest street in Copenhagen, the street where 
shops and offices most abound: young women in hundreds betake 
themselves there every morning that they may earn their daily bread. 
And bonny, kindly-looking girls they are for the most part, and 
as cheery and light-hearted as they are bonny. Never would one 
think, from the way they chatter and laugh as they go, that they 
were on business bent, not in search of pleasure. They are on the 
best of terms, it is easy to see, with themselves, and all their fellows ; 
nay, some of them even with stocks and stones, as it seems ; fora 
glad look always comes into their eyes when they pass a certain 
building. They give it a friendly glance, as who would say: ‘ We 
know each other well.’ 

To an outsider this building is only a dull, grim, workaday 
house. Were it not in Oestergade, indeed, one might suspect it 
of being a mere tenement. In the minds of these girls, however, 
it ranks evidently as something quite apart from all other houses, 
something infinitely superior. And well it may, for it is their 
own restaurant, the Kvindernes Kékken ; the one place, perhaps, 
where they are always sure of a welcome ; the only real home some 
of them know. There they can go when they wish for a rest, or 
to read, to have a chat, or to ‘titivate.’ There they may invite 
their friends, give little coffee-parties, or even, if they have seven- 
pence to spare, may entertain a young man at dinner. There, too, 
what is more important, if less exciting, they can, although the 
restaurant is a business concern, buy for themselves every day as 
much wholesome, well-cooked food as they can eat, even though 
their earnings be so meagre that elsewhere they would have to be 
content with bread and coffee, or ‘ snacks.’ 

Little wonder these girls are on good terms with themselves 
and their fellows. It is easy to face the world cheerily when one is 
sure of an excellent dinner every day ; and it gives a certain zest to 
life being able to play the hostess to one’s friends just now and then. 

From 1200 to 1800 women make their way, day after day, into 
this restaurant, which is for them a restaurant and much besides. 
Most of those who go there are quite young, well under twenty- 
five, although there is always a fair number of the middle-aged 
among them, and a sprinkling of the old. They are all workers, 
of course, shop girls, office girls, typists, clerks of every sort, with 
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seamstresses and dressmakers ; and they all belong to the respectable 
class—not a few evidently to the ‘shabby genteel.’ Although 
the door of the Kékken is open-to all comers, the shady—or even 
the doubtful—who go there once rarely go twice, so sharp is the 
watch kept on their proceedings. The respectable, on the other 
hand, especially the alone-standing respectable, go there as regularly 
as clocks strike ; and the poorer they are the more regularly they 
go. The very poor, it is true, do not stay there to eat the food 
they buy ; they take it home with them that they may, perhaps, 
share it with a widowed mother, or some other relative poorer 
even than they are. There are about fifty women who fetch their 
food regularly from the Kékken, in addition to the 1200 to 1800 who 
have their meals served to them there. 

The Kvindernes Kékken consists of two flats, one above the 
-other ; and in each flat there are two large dining-rooms, a sitting- 
room, @ dressing-room, and a kitchen. All the rooms are quite 
charming. Never would one think that a house, which looks so 
grim outside, could be so dainty and pretty within. In the dining- 
room the walls are tinted pale green, eau de Nil, and the windows 
are draped with Liberty curtains ; while the tables are covered, of 
course, with white. In winter and summer alike there are always 
fresh flowers on every table; flowering plants in every window ; 
and, simple, inexpensive things though they be, they give the place 
a cheerful air which is a source of great refreshment, as well as of 
infinite pleasure, to many of the work-worn women who go there. 
The sitting-rooms, too, are pale green and white, and are always 
decked with flowers. As for the dressing-rooms, they are quite 
models of what such places should be, large and airy, well supplied 
with hot water, soap, towels, and looking-glasses. 

There the women may mend their clothes if they choose, and 
dry them if they be wet; and there, of course, the ‘ titivation ’ 
goes on. 

In each dressing-room there is always at least one official, a 
kindly, motherly-looking woman whose business in life is to watch 
over the young girls who go to the restaurant, to take care of their 
things for them, and make them feel at home. She is always on 
the alert to greet them, and to inquire how the world is going with 
them, to sympathise with them if they look tired or sad, or to give 
them, when needs be, a word of advice or warning. And all that 
this means to a poor girl, living alone, perhaps, in a tiny attic, 
far away from her own belongings, only the poor and lonely know. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. 221, N.S, 
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As soon as the Kékken is open, that is at nine o'clock in the 
morning, the guests begin to arrive, in twos and threes at first, 
then in larger numbers ; and between eleven and one, and again 
between five and six, in crowds. Outside the door menus are 
posted up; and every guest, before she crosses the threshold, 
must make up her mind whether she will have a regular dinner ata 
fixed price, or will content herself with refreshments—a casual meal 
a la carte. For if it be refreshments she seeks, she must, unless 
it be Sunday, stay on the first floor, as the second floor is reserved 
exclusively for those who dine. And if she be there early, or on a 
Sunday, she must content herself with refreshments, as dinners 
are served only between 1.30 and 7 P.M., and on weekdays. About 
half the women have dinners as a rule, and the other half have 
casual meals, or just a snack. A fair number of the better paid 
among them have a casual meal at midday and a regular dinner 
at five or six. 

At the door of each flat there is a cashier, from whom a customer 
must buy a ticket—either a dinner ticket, which costs sevenpence, 
or a refreshment ticket, which costs just as much as its buyer 
chooses to spend. The sevenpenny ticket-holders dress for dinner, 
as a rule, and seem to find great pleasure in the process. They 
take off their hats and coats, make themselves neat and clean, 
and pin on a few flowers perhaps, or a bow. Some of them even 
don smart blouses brought in tissue paper, if they are going to 
entertain friends. This entertaining of friends is one of the prettiest 
sights in Copenhagen, especially when the entertainer is a young 
girl. Sheisso evidently thrilled with proud delight as, in her festive 
array and with their tickets in her hand, she welcomes her guests 
at the door, conducts them to their places, and lavishes on them 
hospitable attentions. If, as sometimes happens, she has only one 
guest, and he is a young man, she is prouder than ever, more 
delighted, as it is easy to see, let her strive as she will to conceal 
it. And she always strives hard; for the standard of manners 
is high at the Kvindernes Kékken; and a hostess who did not 
demean herself with dignity, as well as propriety, would be looked 
on askance, as one who should go elsewhere. 

It is, as its name shows, essentially a feminine restaurant, it 
must be remembered. No man is admitted unless he is the guest 
of a woman. 

The dinners are table d’héte. The diners take their places side 
by side at long tables, and are served, each in turn, by well-trained 
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waitresses, just as in any good hotel. The courses are few, it 
must be confessed, only two; every dish is, however, thoroughly 
good in quality and unlimited in quantity. Should any one choose, 
as Oliver Twist, to ask for more, more would be given to her without 
comment, even though she asked not once but twenty times. 
Not infrequently, indeed, the dishes, after being taken round 
twice, are placed on the table, that all who will may help 
themselves. 

One day when I dined at the Kvindernes Kékken—it was in 
April—I had some excellent veal served with new potatoes and 
as good a sauce as I ever tasted, even in Paris. I had also stewed 
apricots and a glass of rich milk—all this with bread included 
for sevenpence! I might, had I chosen to pay 2d. more, have 
had a plate of soup to begin with; I did have a cup of coffee 
which cost me 1d. to end off with. Another day I had 
filleted plaice with mayonnaise sauce, potatoes, and a sweet 
made of rice stewed in milk, flavoured with cinnamon, and 
served with glasses of milk or spiced ale. Everything was 
cooked and served as daintily as in any well-kept private 
house. On one dinner menu that I have, the first course is 
cherry soup with pastry balls; the second, stewed beef and 
vegetables. On another, the first course is soup with pasties 
of minced meat; the second, fish pudding with lemon sauce 
and rolls. 

In the refreshment-rooms there is less ceremony than in the 
dining-rooms: things are not quite so spick and span. The girls 
go there in their coats and hats; and, although always clean, they 
have as a rule a more workaday air than their sisters upstairs. 
They are many of them poorer than these sisters, I am inclined 
to think. At any rate they ponder more anxiously over the menu, 
show more openly that it behoves them to spend their money 
warily. Why, they even forget sometimes—a thing never forgotten 
upstairs—to speak in a whisper when discussing the point as to 
which is really the better investment—soup at 2d. or oatmeal 
porridge with stewed fruit at 23d. 

Fourpence is the average price paid for a meal in the refreshment- 
rooms. Not that they who go there need spend so much as four- 
pence, unless such be their wish. They can have a cup of coffee 
or tea for 13d. and a large piece of cake or a roll for $d. 
They can have a solid meal, indeed, for 3d. as the following menus 


prove :— 


42—2 
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KvINnDERNES KOKKEN. 


Cold meat, smoked salmon, sliced eggs, etc. , with bread and 
butter . ‘ ° ° : : : ‘ ° 5} 


t 
Bill of Fare. April 6th. d. , 
4 Roast ptarmigan with baked potatoes . : . ‘ 74 
Boiled chicken with mashed potatoes. ‘ . ; 74 
Deane lw LS ee . 
Veal cutlet . : ; . ‘ : ‘ ‘ j 74 
Game patties ‘ ‘ : ; ; 54 
Braised calf’s head with vegetables. , , . . 4g ' 
DER Le age gs tg ae ges 48 
Beef balls with celery sauce . . : : . : 4 
Leeks with whipped butter . : ; ; : : 34 ,' 
Bouillon with egg . H : : A : ; : 34 : 
Bouillon without egg . ‘ . Pp ‘ ; 2 
Rhubarb porridge with cream , : ‘ ‘ : 28 
Apple porridge with cream . . : : : ‘ 28 
Rice with stewed cranberries and cream . P ‘ : 2 ' 
Wine jelly with custard . : : , ‘ 2 
Oatmeal porridge with milk or fruit ; ; : ‘ 28 ; 
Oatmeal soup with milk or fruit. : ; : ‘ 2 
2 Fried eggs with bread and butter . 4g | 
( 
: 
Bill of Fare. April 7th. d. I 
Stewed fowl and asparagus . ; ‘ , ‘ > 88 ( 
Boiled cod with sauce . ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 63 ( 
English beef steak : : : : ‘ : . 74 é 
Lobster and fish patties. > ‘ ’ ‘ : ° 5} ] 
Sausages with green peas. ; rf ‘ 48 f 
Meat omelet with boiled carrots and sauce. ; : 4 
Boiled vegetables with melted butter. : : . 3} } 
Bouillon with egg . . . ‘ , : 3 ‘ 34 f 
Bouillon without egg . ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ é 2 1 
Stewed apples and cream. ‘ é . ‘ . 28 i 
Stewed rhubarb and cream . ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ 28 
Pastry with whipped cream . . ; ‘ 2 c 
Oatmeal porridge with milk and stewed fruit ’ : , 28 
Oatmeal soup with milk and stewed fruit eee , 2 l 
2 Fried eggs with bread and butter ‘ ‘ 48 c 
Cold meat, salmon, eggs, etc., with bread and better : 54 I 
In judging of the prices charged at the Kvindernes Kékken, . 
’ 


it must be remembered that the ingredients of all the dishes served 
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there are of good quality, and that a portion of almost every dish 
is a large one, as large as the average woman can eat. The portion 
of chicken and stewed mushrooms placed before a friend of mine 
when lunching there was larger, indeed, than she could possibly 
eat, although it was, as she said, as good as good could be. It 
must be remembered, also, that although milk, butter, cheese, 
fruit, and vegetables are a little—only a little—cheaper in Copen- 
hagen than in London, almost all the other foodstuffs are dearer, 
notably beef, tea, sugar, rice,etc. The proprietors of the Kékken 
buy everything wholesale, of course, and in huge quantities ; none 
the less, when I was there they were paying 6%d. for every pound 
of meat they bought, and 54d. for every pound of fish. At the 
present time they are paying 7d. a pound for beef, 8d. a pound 
for veal, 2s. 23d. a pound for tea, and 3d. for sugar. A Danish 
pound is an ounce and a half more than an English pound, it is 
true; still, even when that is allowed for, the fact remains that 
the chief ingredients of the sort of dishes sold most in restaurants 
are markedly dearer in Copenhagen than in London. As for rents 
they are just about as high there as here, and so are rates and 
taxes, while wages are by no means low. The Kvindernes Kékken 
pays 500]. a year in rent, and 1,000/. in wages; and its Liberty 
curtains, its delicately tinted walls, and its flowers all cost money. 
Thus, if good, wholesome, well-cooked food is sold there at a lower 
price than at any self-supporting restaurant in London, and it 
certainly is, it is a strong proof of the skill with which the place is 
organised and the care with which it is managed. For the Kékkenis 
a business undertaking, not a charity ; it is worked on strict business 
lines. And it has paid its way from the first, and has now a reserve 
fund amounting to 10,000/., in addition to its working capital. 

Yet it started heavily handicapped ; for it had then practically 
no capital at all, and had to live from hand to mouth, as it were. 
This in itself is enough to render it a notable undertaking; but 
what renders it one of the most interesting of all undertakings 
is-the fact that it was planned entirely, and is still directed, by 
two lower middle-class women, women. of the very sort, so far as 
circumstances go, that now flock there so gladly day by day. 

The Kvindernes Kékken owes its existence, in a measure at 
least, to an experiment that failed. Some fifteen years ago, a 
committee of ladies opened a restaurant in Copenhagen for the 
purpose of bringing wholesome, appetising food within the reach of 
shop-girls and their kith and kin. The old King Christian was so 
warmly interested in the venture that he provided a fourth of the 
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capital required, while the ladies themselves provided part of the 
other three-quarters and borrowed the rest. The restaurant was 
worked on philanthropic lines, and on a small scale, in three little 
rooms, which were lent rent free for the first year. It did not prove 
a success, however; indeed, before long, it threatened to develop 
into the veriest white elephant; for every week more and more 
money was laid out, while less rather than more was coming in. 
At length, after struggling on for three years, the members of 
the committee lost heart and decided to close the restaurant ; 
whereupon, to their infinite surprise, two young women, Injer 
Kycer and Marie Thomsen, one of whom was a clerk in an office 
while the other worked at home, came forward and offered to take 
it off their hands as it stood. 

These young women were great friends, and they had long 
been watching anxiously the working of the restaurant; for as 
they had sharp eyes, keen wits, and plenty of sound, practical 
common sense, they did not approve of the somewhat amateurish 
fashion in which the working was done. Had the place been 
managed properly as a business instead of as a semi-charity, it 
would not have proved a failure, they were convinced. And its 
failure had caused them no little sorrow; for they were keenly 
alive to the fact that, had it proved a success, many, many poor 
women and girls might have been saved from great suffering, 
from painful illness or nervous breakdown, their lives might, 
indeed, have been rendered better worth living. For they knew 
that the average working woman or girl who lived alone was terribly 
underfed ; that she had a good square meal hardly once a month, 
for she could not afford to go to an ordinary restaurant, and had, 
as arule, not the time in which to cook for herself, even if she could 
cook and had a fire by which to cook. 

It was the thought of all the misery this state of things entailed, 
this living on odds and ends, scraps, cups of coffee and tea, that 
fired Froken Kycer and Fréken Thomsen with the ambition to try 
what they could do towards turning the first Kvindernes Kékken 
from a failure into a success. They went through much heart- 
searching, however, before quite making up their minds to try, 
much weighing of pros and cons; for, sure as they were that the 
thing could be done, they were by no means sure that they were 
the persons to do it. For they were quite unknown in the world : 
beyond their own little circle, indeed, no one had ever heard their 
names. Then they had no influential friends to give them a helping 
hand; and, worst of all, they had no capital. Let them strive 
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as they would they could not scrape together morethan a few pounds, 
And what made matters the more trying for them, they were 
clear-headed, practical women, not fanatics. They had not a 
touch of that blind faith which enabled the first Little Sisters of 
the Poor to work miracles. With the best will in the world, they 
couid not shut their eyes to the difficulties against which they would 
have to contend, the risks they would havetorun. On the contrary, 
they realised clearly that this venture on which they were tempted 
to embark was a mad venture, one on which the most reckless of 
gamblers would not stake a penny. They realised clearly, too, 
that if it were, and it must be, a business venture with no halo of 
the philanthropic around it, should it fail it would entail on them 
personally discredit, nay, perhaps disgrace! They embarked on 
it none the less gladly, so strong was their feeling that the work 
of providing women and girls with decent food was work that 
ought to be done, and that it would be Jeft undone unless they did it. 
Deep down in their hearts too, let their heads croak as they would, 
there must have been the belief that they could doit; otherwise, 
never would they have succeeded, as they did, in inducing the 
committee to let them try. 

There was a touch of the Viking in these women no doubt, or 
they would never have dared start their experiment; and there 
was more than a touch of the canny, dour Scot, or they would not 
have carried it on fora week. For never had women to work so 
doggedly, day in day out, as they had when they first were public 
caterers ; never had women to struggle so hard, to pinch and save 
and cheese-pare so ceaselessly to make both ends meet. Although 
they took over the Kvindernes Kékken as a going concern and paid 
for its fittings by instalments, working expenses must be met week 
by week, and provisions must be bought cash down, if bought 
at the lowest price. Besides they themselves must live, for they 
had no private means, they depended on the restaurant for their 
daily bread. Had they had thousands of krones in the National 
Bank, however, they could not have set to work more cheerily to 
transform the place. Oddly enough, although they had never 
organised anything before in their lives and had spent money 
only in driblets, they suddenly developed marked talents both as 
organisers and as buyers on a large scale. They studied price- 
lists, found out the sort of things it was best to buy, and where 
they could be bought most cheaply. One of them was at the market 
in search of bargains every morning before most of her fellows were 
out of bed. She went about from shop to shop, stall to stall, picking, 
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choosing and bartering ; and her partner stayed at home, playing 
in turn kitchen-maid, cook and waitress. 

Meanwhile, they both devoted every spare moment they had 
to brightening up their little rooms, trying to give them a homelike 
air; trying, too, to find out the tastes of their customers, and 
to devise inexpensive dainty dishes to suit them. For customers 
they had from the first ; and as every customer was given a warm 
welcome as well as good, cheap food, every customer brought other 
customers, with the result that in the course of a few weeks the 
restaurant became a regular resort for shop-girls and other women 
workers. By the end of the year the place was crowded every day, 
so crowded that its proprietors decided to remove to large premises 
in a more central district. They took a flat in the very house 
where they still are, in Oestergade, not a whit appalled by the high 
rent they had to pay; for by this time their hearts were quite at 
rest, as the success of their venture was, as they knew, assured. 

That was in 1903. Since then they have taken a second flat, 
and have reorganised the whole concern again and again ; for they 
are always on the alert to introduce improvements, adopt new 
methods, that everything may be kept quite up to date. Although 
they no longer do the actual cooking and waiting themselves, they 
still supervise and direct the doing of it down to the minutest detail ; 
and they have devised a most interesting arrangement to insure 
its being done economically and well. The women and girls they 
employ—there are some sixty of them—do not belong to the 
ordinary servant class. The cooks are highly trained experts in 
their craft; and their assistants, the kitchen and scullery maids, 
are practically their apprentices: they go to the Koékken much as 
they might go to a technical school; for, while doing the work 
they are taught carefully how to do it properly. They receive no 
wages. On the contrary, for the first three months they pay a 
premium of twenty-five krones for the privilege of being there. 
This money is, however, returned to them at the end of the second 
three months, if they stay so long; and they almost always do. 
As for the waitresses, they are for the most part the superiors, 
socially, of those whom they serve, being the daughters of pastors, 
teachers or officials. They are paid wages, of course, but this 
fact does not prevent their being treated as ladiés. And as ladies 
they demean themselves, friendly, kindly, sympathetic ladies. 
They go about their work quietly, unobtrusively, in an eminently 
businesslike fashion: they wait on all comers attentively, showing 
a gentle courtesy the while which shames even the most surly of 
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their customers into good manners, and thus raises the tone of the 
whole establishment. 

The Kvindernes Kékken is not a charity; this is a fact that 
must be borne well in mind: it is a self-supporting institution, 
one, therefore, to which even the most susceptible of the shabby 
genteel goes without a scruple. Its proprietors have always 
attached great importance to this point, and very wisely. From 
the first they set their faces determinedly, in the management 
of their concern, against everything that even smacks of charity ; 
not only because they had no money wherewith to be charitable, 
but because they hold that for those who can work, and their 
restaurant is for workers, to receive charity is demoralising. All 
who go there pay the full cost of every portion of food they buy, 
the cost of its ingredients together with the cost of making it, 
their fair share of the cost of the upkeep of the place, 
and the contribution to the reserve fund which is being formed 
as a security against rainy days. The price of everything sold 
is, however, the lowest price for which it can be sold if the restaurant 
is to be self-supporting and secure against misfortune ; and it is, 
of course, lower than it could otherwise be owing to the fact that 
no salaries for management have to be paid. The two proprietors 
who act as managers and devote the whole of their time, thought, 
and energy to their work, live out of the concern, it is true; but 
beyond that they derive no benefit from it. They pride themselves 
on being successful traders, and such they are; it is not they 
themselves, however, but their customers who reap the fruits of 
their success. 

Were a plébiscite to be taken to decide who among living 
women is doing the best work for her fellow women, I should give 
my vote, without a moment’s hesitation, to these two women—half a 
vote to each—who organised and are still managing this Kvindernes 
Kékken in Copenhagen. For, thanks to them, hundreds of girls, 
who otherwise would be living on cups of tea and bits of cakes, 
have as much well-cooked wholesome food as they can eat every 
day; and, although it may be easy for a working girl who is well 
fed to lead a decent life—a life really worth living—for one who 
is half starved, or even underfed, it is far otherwise. If only a 
few English women could be induced to become successful traders, 
and do for London what Injer Kycer and Marie Thomsen are doing 
for Copenhagen, not only should we have fewer sanatoria for 
consumptives to build, but fewer homes for inebriates. 


Epitu SELLERS. 

















SHOOTING ON SINAI. 


Ir was midnight on January 1 when I returned from my travels ; 
some of my time I had spent in shooting, some in hard marching, 
and two days in a visit to the Convent of Monks of St. Katherine 
of Alexandria, Sinai. I came back 140 miles—of mountains and 
desert—in five days. We started half an hour before sunrise and 
we never made camp except once until well after sunset. Never 
baggage camel or its leader stopped for an instant, unless rarely 
to adjust a load, and twice to water camels. We could not camp 
at water ; indeed, we only watered twice on the journey. 

To take the shooting first. I had set out with a friend, B., not 
without some doubt as to my powers of understanding the language 
of my shikaries, for we only took one man with very small knowledge 
of English. However, my Arabic rose to the occasion in a marvellous 
manner, and I was able to discuss ways and means of marches, 
roads, water, and hunting, without any real difficulty, though some 
patience was needed. The Bedouins—hunters and camel men— 
compared most favourably with the best Indians I have had to do 
with. The shikaries were excellent, keen as they could be, and 
ready to carry a really heavy load on the hill. They never tired, 
they were always willing, and their manners as good as mine. The 
camel men, rugged and poor, lean, hard fellows, had the same 
excellent manners, were always ready and never made objection 
to anything—a state of things I never met in India. 

The people complained everywhere of the drought. There 
was no new grass; indeed, much grass was dead ; no lambs could 
live, and the camels and goats were all weak and couldn’t go, 
and unless they got really good rain soon there would be 
trouble. They had had no good rain for four years, in other places 
five years, and in one locality the man said nine years! The 
people are nomads, living under rocks, behind their camel saddles, 
under cover of a rough stone wall, or when at home behind their 
little brown blanket tents. They are hard, and minded frost little ; 
but on one or two cold days on the hill they shrivelled up a bit, 
though without any loss of zeal. , 

As to the sport, it was hard work and rough, but extraordinarily 
sound walking on curious rounded granite boulders and bedrock. 
I had the luck to get a shot at what seemed a fair head (ibex) within 
half an hour of first entering the hills, quite low down and less 
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than forty-eight hours after leaving’ barracks. I hit him low and 
the hunter tracked him very well for four hours, when we got him. 
I was astonished at his small size, and so of course his horns measured 
little. He stood about twenty-six inches at the shoulder, almost 
one-third smaller than the Tian Shan ibex. After this I hunted 
hard for eight days, and saw but two or three bucks; one was fair, 
and we made a fine stalk through a grand wild corrie; and when 
we got there found nothing! We could see one side and they 
had not crossed there, so we went the other way, but failed to find 
them. Next day B. found what sounded like this lot in the next 
corrie beyond, and missed. On the same day I saw a fair head 
feeding with some ten does ; we made a good long stalk and finally 
got within sixty yards of the does. The buck had left them! We 
never saw him again. Meantime B. got one fair beast, but had 
seen no good ones. I was getting anxious, for it was near my heart 
to see the convent and the desert nearer Suez, and I considered 
that I could only get three more days, or four at the outside. 

We went into a third glen: the coolies struggled up with a 
light kit with difficulty, and we camped under rocks. The men 
were under a rock sixty feet long, forty high, and thirty broad, 
resting right over the dry torrent bed, but under it came out a tiny 
spring of good water. We were under another near as big—a most 
picturesque and brigand-like place. Here the first morning I 
found a herd of three good bucks and others a long way down a 
round steep corrie. One was a very good head. It was only 8 a.m. 
when we found them, and we started the stalk at once; we went 
1500 feet down the burn, through weird chasms and caves under the 
immense boulders. Once we dropped straight down a cleft nearly 
fifty feet; it was notover a yard broad, and we had our backs 
against one side and feet against the other, for we had grip of some 
stone, jammed in the cleft. At the bottom was the little torrent 
bed, running fifty or eighty feet under three huge rocks roofing it ; 
but it turned an exposed corner, and got us past the worst danger. 

Having been so unsuccessful so long, and now having such a 
good beast in front, with this very difficult and apparently 
open hill to descend, made this stalk one of the most memorable 
of my shikars. The Arab did it admirably and all went well. 
At noon we were close to them but only found does. However, 
we waited and found the bucks, got to a good rock, 140 or 160 
yards, where number two lay ‘on a boulder facing me. Number 
three presently joins him : number one was at last discovered below. 
The hunter now became extremely excited, and why he didn’t 
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give the show away I don’t know. One dared not suppress him 
too loudly, and no gestures or whispers had any effect. However, 
presently he became resigned, and we waited more than half an hour 
before number one gave me a chance. He moved as I fired, but 
was badly hit. Before I could fire again he had got some way, and 
I missed him three times. (I found the bullets all within two feet 
of each other, at 200 yards.) I finally killed him at 300 yards: 
then I missed number two three times at 250 to 300 yards; but 
it was a fair target! The dead one proved to be thirty-seven and 
a half inches which is very good for these hills, although in the 
Suakim hills and Soudan the same sort of ibex grows rather bigger. 
B. also got a small one the same day, and coming along saw my 
lot, and was watching them when he heard my shots: we blew up 
the hunters for taking us on the same ground. 

Next day I got another, but was much disappointed in him: 
B. also got one. The next day I started for the Convent, but on 
the hill where I had gone for sketching only (as my servant had 
lost the few rounds I had left with our light camp, and I had one 
round only for the day) we saw a buck and I couldn’t resist the 
temptation of getting it with only one round. I missed it ! 

So much for the shooting ; now for the Convent and the Exodus. 
After some hard marching I reached the Convent on December 23. 
It lies 5000 feet above the sea, near the head of a very narrow glen 
between very steep cliffs of pink granite: Jebel Musa—the Mount of 
Moses, where both Christians and Moslems say God communed 
with Moses—on the west is 2500 feet above it. The Convent is 
a square enclosure between massive walls forty or fifty feet high, of 
Roman construction, and dating from .D. 530; of course with 
many repairs and additions, some solid and in keeping, others 
rough and flimsy. Outside it is grim fortress, not unlike the 
North-west Frontier fortalice. Inside it is a rabbit warren of 
buildings, old and new, solid and the reverse; many as old as the 
place itself, but marvellously preserved in this very dry air. Modern 
church tower jostles ancient mosque minar: the Moslems insisted 
on a mosque as price of their protection. 

The exterior of the church is plain, and the buildings generally 
have no architecture. The interior is about 120 feet by 50 feet, 
with two rows of plain columns whitewashed. The whole place 
is hung with brass and glass lamps, on beautiful brass and iron- 
work chains, some of great age; ostrich eggs, set in brass and 
silver, are also numerous, hanging from the roof. On the walls 
are a great number of small paintings on wood, Byzantine, Greek, 
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Italian, occasionally Spanish—all in Greek icon style. Across the 
front, where our altar rails are, a solid screen goes up to the roof, 
and has merely a doorway opening to the choir and altar, which 
is quite small. This screen, or partition, is much ornamented, 
with many small paintings, and with stuffs : many rugs and bits of 
carpet, some good, some trash, lie about the floor of inlaid pavement. 

Inside the screen the very ancient altar is covered with wonderful 
plaques of very ancient beaten silver. Persian blue tiles and mosaic 
of great age—they say contemporary with the original buildings— 
cover the end behind the altar; the walls elsewhere within are 
covered with icons and paintings of very great age and exquisite 
craftsmanship in the minute work of the hundreds of little figures. 
Tiny gold and silver aureoles are pinned on to heads of chief saints ; 
silver and gold beaten work frame many; and the outer sides 
of some—especially of some triptyches—are covered with the finest 
silver work, black.with age and dirt even in this clearest and purest 
of atmospheres. Elsewhere, very ancient, stamped worked leather 
or lacquer cover these old cedar chests, and two large coffers, four 
feet long, of most massive silver, 200 years old, Russian 
and Greek respectively, contain vestments and the plate. The 
most precious are kept in an exquisite coffer of the finest ivory 
and ebony and lacquer inlay, with brass clamps and handles, 
and locks curiously worked and very intricate—a thing beyond 
any of its style that I have ever seen. Such a coffer I have seen 
in shops valued at £400, and far inferior to this. 

There are Persian rugs; there are marble and ivory and ala- 
baster decorations on the walls. Through a tiny doorway is a little 
rude ante-room; you take off shoes, and beyond is the little 
chapel ‘of the Burning Bush ’—the most sacred of all the sacred 
spots the monks have discovered. It is quite tiny; it has been 
1400 years a chapel as it now is. The original old mosaic is on 
the round recess and arched roof behind the altar. The silver 
work of the altar is very fine, and so are many of the pictures, 
which are small (none of them exceeding two feet in height). I 
will not attempt an inventory of the vestments and plate and crosses. 
They are freely studded with pearls, diamonds, and large and pure 
rubies and emeralds; design and pattern are exquisite; you may 
trace the workmanship of Damascus, Cairo, Constantinople, Russia, 
Roumania, Greece, and Italy. There are cedar crosses six inches 
and a foot high, containing scores of tiny figures as deeply and 
truly carved as the very best Chinese; one holds in its centre a 
tiny bit of dark wood—the True Cross. 
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I am afraid to hazard a guess as to the value of these things 
in themselves. Taken together with their history, they are price- 
less. Displayed as they were, on Christmas Day, in their own 
barbaric surroundings, by smiling, black-robed, long-bearded 
Greek monks, to whom we mostly talked in Arabic, and who allowed 
us to handle and admire, and pick up, and put down everything 
exactly as we liked, they seemed to me far better worth seeing 
than any other treasure I have ever seen—of Maharaja, Holy 
Father, Museum, or Tower of London. There were books, with 
thousand-year-old Byzantine illuminations of very great beauty, 
much akin to Persian illuminations of the last two or three hundred 
years. The monks are most hospitable, though not very civilised ; 
the old men have fine figures and faces, with snow-white beards of 
great length, and big Greek noses. Others are comparatively 
young, and one ascetic-looking young man talked vivid Chicago 
English, so was set to guide us to the top of Musa, where his sacred 
legends sounded most incongruous. 

Unfortunately, I could only stop two days, and I got but 
one good sketch; there was really material for a week’s painting. 
From the top of Musa, where a tiny chapel jostles a tiny mosque 
on two huge granite rocks which form the top, is a wonderful 
colour view. All the foreground is very intricate, pink and yellow 
and red granite mountain, full of bright violet shadow. To the 
north are lower hills, deep purple seen through several gaps. Be- 
yond, and very faint, are white and mauve, and then a line of 
Naples yellow, ended by long faint green-blue hills, line beyond 
line. To the east, over broad blue and red ranges, lies a long 
stretch of pale desert, into which runs very pale, very bright, 
green-blue sea, sixty or eighty miles away; beyond is a very long 
jagged range of Arabic hills, pale clear blue. The clear, hard sky 
is green and yellow below, and changes insensibly into blue. These 
colours blend, or contrast, or reflect in a very wonderful manner, 
and if Egypt still strikes me as usually pale, Sinai strikes me as 
most unusually brilliant. 

The legends of Jebel Musa and other localities near are many, 
among them the ‘ Giving of the Law ’ from the front crags of Jebel 
Musa. This is a tradition at least as old as Christ, and for 1500 
years the site has been absolutely guarded. The battle with 
Amalek took place thirty miles away. But I did not go to the 
place : I never want to be quite sure that a thing actually happened 
how or where ; it is enough that the legend says it did. 

ALAN GARDYNE, 




















SHENSTONE AND DR. JOHNSON. 
(William Shenstone, born November 13, 1714.) 


‘Shenstone never married, though he might have attained 
the lady, whoever she was, to whom his Pastoral Ballad was 
addressed.’—Dr. Johnson. 

DatTE: about 1754. Scene: the Leasowes. 

(Shenstone is discovered at his front door, parleying with certain 
shabby individuals—broker’s men, in short—whom, by dint of much 
cajolery and written promises to pay, he at length induces to depart. 
He is a personable man, but his dress is careless and his demeanour 
indolent.) 

SHENSTONE (talking to himself, in the fashion of those who are 
much alone). There’s an end of them for the present—but an 
end of my inspiration too. Well, I’ll recreate my spirits by a 
stroll through my beloved domain. Yon stream, methinks, might 
with benefit be diverted and dammed; I should so get another 
pool to mirror the sunset. Let’s see to it. Thomas! Here he 
comes, lumbering round the coppice. But stay, that’s never 
Thomas! Thomas doesn’t wear a snuff-coloured suit and a grey 
wig. Besides, there’s someone with him. A plague on it, am I 
to have no peace this morning? I'll hide me behind the bushes, 
that I may know their business. But indeed I can hear it already ; 
so does the snuff-coloured fellow bawl down the ear-trumpet of 
his companion. 

Jounson (for Reynolds and he are the intruders). Well, sir, 
here we are in Mr. Shenstone’s famous grounds; but, as I was 
saying to you in the postchaise, whether to plant a walk in un- 
dulating curves and to place a bench at every turn 

REYNOLDS. Well, sir, as the bench is here and the day hot, 
let’s utilise it. (He sits down.) 

Jounson. As you will, sir. (Sits also.) As I was saying, 
whether to place a bench at every turn where there is an object 
to catch the view 

Reyno.ps. If you talk of views, here’s a near and pleasant 
one! At the foot of yonder hawthorn, now, what a background 
for a portrait ; one of my ladiés, you know, playing with a child 
or a dog. 
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JOHNSON. To catch, I say, the view; whether to make water 
run where it will be heard, and to stagnate where it will be seen 
Reyno.ps. Stagnate? Not a very pretty word—I suppose 
he’s thinking of his Virgil, though— effuso stagnantem flumine 
Nilum.’ 
JOHNSON (testily). You are pleased to interrupt me. How can 
I possibly remember what else it is that Mr. Shenstone has done 
. where it will be seen ...oh, yes...and whether to 
. to... to do something else of an equally trivial character 
demands any great power of mind—I will not inquire. 
(Puffs and blows, and mops his forehead.) 


SHENSTONE (aside). Johnson and his friend Reynolds—un- 
Jess report has lied to me. (Emerging from his retreat.) Quite 
right, sir! Why fatigue your exalted intellect with any such 
inquiry, when Mr. Shenstone (bowing) is ready to answer it in his 
proper person ? 





(They rise and bow.) 

JoHNSsON, Sir, your humble servant. We could not, being in 
your vicinity, leave Mr. Shenstone unvisited. Though you, I 
must suppose, find your content in rustic surroundings and pastoral 
employments, and I mine in the human tide that ebbs and flows 
through the Strand, yet we have this in common, besides a love 
of letters, that we ‘ were nursed upon the self-same hill ’"—although, 
to my loss, you entered Pembroke College after I had left it. 

Reynotps. And kept up its reputation as a nest of singing- 
birds, eh, Mr. Johnson ? 

Jounson. Aye, sir! And what news, Mr. Shenstone, from 
Apollo’s court? Have you no emanation from the rural reign to 
charm our urban ears ? 

SHENSTONE (mollified). Gentlemen, you are welcome. I will 
admit that early morning found me communing with the Muses. 
Since then I have been annoyed by the presence of certain minions 
of the law, such as are found also—Mr. Johnson will bear me out— 
in the neighbourhood of the Strarid. These did something dis- 
sipate my thoughts. But you are men of taste—what do you think 
of this stanza ? 

‘I prized every hour that went by 
Beyond all that pleased me before, 
But now they are past, and I sigh, 
And I grieve that I prized,them no more.’ 
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Reynotps. You must have been very happy, sir, else had 
your happiness not been so sweetly expressed. 

Jounson. True ; yet, if a man valued his felicity so enthusiastic- 
ally, it is perhaps superfluous to regret a hypothetically defective 
appreciation of it. If he prized each hour more than its prede- 
cessor, it is hard to imagine how he could have prized them more 
than he did. 

SHENSTONE. Wait a moment ! 


‘When forced the fair nymph to forgo, 
What anguish I felt in my heart! 

Yet I thought—but it might not be so— 
"Twas with pain that she saw me depart.’ 


Jounson. Ah, sir, there speaks the heart indeed. All is now 
explained, and your hyperbole excused. We pardon everything to 
love and nature. .. . And said the lady nothing, then, to confirm 
you in your opinion ? 

SuEnsTonE. Not a single word. And I had better follow her 
example, for I grow tedious. 

Reynotps, Nay, sir, pray go on. We are sure there’s more, 
and wish to hear it. 

SuEnstoneE. I will, then, in view of your complaisance. You 
must know I do not often have such competent auditors. *Tis but 
a ballad of old days (sighing), yet I was never better pleased 
with aught I writ. 


‘She gazed as I slowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return.’ 


But, you see, gentlemen, I only thought it; I lacked any certitude 
or assurance. And so, being of a retiring disposition, here I am— 
in an earthly paradise, as I think you'll admit—but alone. 

Reynotps. Perhaps, sir, you were too easily daunted. What 
say you, Mr. Johnson ? 

Jounson. Sir, in default of my own opinion, which in such 
matters is a little past its heyday, I'll give you Shakespeare’s : 
‘She is a woman, therefore to be won.’ 

SHENSTONE (meditatively). ‘To be won ’—it’s possible. But, 
gentlemen (with a burst of confidence), are not we that aspire to 
be creative artists the most impracticable of all men? Chasing 
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every butterfly of the imagination that flits across our path, are we 
not diverted from the pursuit of solid happiness? Busy with the 
quest of some ideal perfection which perpetually recedes as we 
approach it, we have not time, perhaps, to grasp those realities 
by which the most of mankind are satisfied to live. And so our 
gray hairs find us empty-handed ; and art, even as time, devours 
its own children. At least, such seems likely to be the issue in 
my own case. 

REyNo.ps. But, sir, the artist may at any rate hope to enrich 
posterity by the creations of his mind and hand. 

SHENSTONE, Sic vos non vobis, in fact, after the fashion of the 
honey-bees ? Yes, such may be the expectation of a fortunate 
few, as who can doubt that hath looked upon your canvases ? 
But the most of us resemble children building castles upon the 
shore, structures speedily obliterated by the incoming tide of 
time. 

JoHNSON. Nay, sir, this is to argue too despondently. A man 
may yet produce a masterpiece, ere he’s done. Nor do I fully 
apprehend the bearing of these reflections upon the matter 
inhand. 

SuHENsTONE. And yet, sir, ’tis clear enough. The poems that I 
have not written—the estate that I have not perfected—these 
are my preoccupations—upon these I squander time, energies 
and money—these cheat me of the actual well-being which, but 
for them, I might attain. And observe, sir, that constant self- 
criticism which is the bane of the artist—or, some would say, his 
spur—encroaches on the most intimate concerns of his life. 

(He pauses and becomes immersed in thought.) 

RrEyYNoLps (gently). Pray continue, sir. It is of the lady, is 
it not, that you would speak? Sure, she must possess superlative 
qualities, to have captured the esteem of so nice a mind. 

SHensTone. She does indeed. The deficiencies are mine. 
Whether I can make and keep her happy—whether the pursuits 
which to me are a necessity of living may not soon come to weary 
her—whether, indeed, my poor house (for, to tell you the truth, 
my garden swallows up the funds which are overdue for its repara- 
tion) be fit to welcome her—these are among the problems that 
confront me. And so I go on, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, and get no nearer to a solution of them. 

JouNSON (who has with difficulty been suppressing signs of 
impatience). And, sir, if you don’t take care, you never will! 
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Then your paradise must remain imperfect, because it lacks an 
Eve. Sir, if you had undergone a tithe of the hardships I en- 
countered in my youth, you’ld have never come to this wretched 
pitch of vacillation. Sir, when I married, I had—no, I'll not 
reveal the exiguity of my resources at that time. But I believed 
in myself—and we didn’t starve. That’s enough. Poh, sir, 
marry and have done with it. Miss will have you, safe enough, 
if you ask her, I’ll be bound. Publish your works by subscription, 
mend the leaks in your roof, bid the parson put up your banns, 
and Reynolds and I will dance at your wedding ! 

SHENSTONE (stiffly). Sir, I’m obliged to you for your advice, 
As to your willingness to attend my nuptials, the offer is handsome 
but premature. I have here several projects on hand which 
must first engage my attention. 

Jounson. In connection with your paradise, I suppose. Come, 
Mr. Shenstone, do you mean to tell me that you really find any 
genuine solace or satisfaction in abandoning your intellect to 
the pointing of your prospects, the entangling of your walks, and 
the winding of your waters ? 

SHENSTONE. Sir, I do, however you may condemn the admission. 
Is it nothing to make nature fairer than she was before? The 
retirement of the country, together with the enjoyment of my 
own reflections, is more to me than the society of splenetic wits 
and captious templars. Of course you can’t believe it of me, any 
more than you could of Cowley. I ama living refutation of your 
preposterous theory that he who is tired of London is tired of 
life. You, I dare swear, would be sick of the country in five days ; 
but I have not wearied of it in as many years. 

Reynotps. And I hope you never may. There is room for 
every variety of taste, though our friend here is too stubborn to 
allow it. For your private perplexities, dear sir, I hope that time 
and your own good genius will solve them. But come, Mr. John- 
son, we that are cits must now leave Mr. Shenstone to his garden 
and his poetry. Sir, your servant. 

SHENSTONE. Yours, sir, very heartily—and yours. (His visitors 
withdraw, after exchange of civilities.) Now I can get on with my 
gardening! I shall make the better progress for having silenced 
that fellow Johnson for once in his life. There’s a charm about his 
friend, though, that would melt an iceberg. It melted my reserve— 
too much, in truth. But what’s that? (A bird flaps across his 
vision.) A wood-pigeon. Now I wonder if I can find its nest. 
43—2 
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(Pushes his way through a thorn-tree thicket.) Sure enough, there 
it is—just one layer of sticks, and another laid across it. The 
barest platform, yet what a kingdom of happiness it affords. Ah, 
Shenstone, there’s a parable for you—and a warning! The very 
episode that I wove into my ballad, more years since than I like 
to think on. Let me see ... let mesee. How did it go? 


‘I have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed. 


T’'ll indoors forthwith, and put pen to paper. Perhaps—who 
knows ?—she’ll yet give me the answer that I want. . . . For Ido 
want it,don’t I? Yes, I honestly believe I do. 
(Exit, repeating under his breath : 
‘I have found out a gift for my fair.’) 


Harry CHRISTOPHER MINCHIN. 




















ADMIRAL BURNEY AND THE DEATH OF 
CAPTAIN COOK: 


SOME UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 


A POIGNANT interest attaches to any scrap of contemporary manu- 
script relating to an important event in history. The printed 
page may give a more considered, and sometimes a more reliable, 
account, but the narrative of an eye-witness, extant in the very 
form in which his own hand committed it to paper, turns abstract 
fact into palpable reality ; and the most authoritative historical 
work cannot convey to our minds an impression so near to actual 
experience as a few pages of old-fashioned handwriting on paper 
grown yellow with age. 

An event so conspicuous in the annals of Exploration as the 
death of Captain Cook has, of course, been recorded by many more 
or less qualified historians ; but an unpublished journal, evidently 
written up day by day on board ship amid the scenes it describes, 
cannot fail to be of interest, quite apart from its authorship, as a 
relic of the great Circumnavigator, while it adds another testimony 
to the loyalty and devotion of those who served under him. 

But the author himself, as it happens, has some claim upon our 
interest on his own account. He is no less a personage than Admiral 
James Burney, and he wrote this journal while serving as first 
lieutenant on his Majesty’s sloop the Discovery. Burney was 
a man of considerable note in his day, though his reputation has 
been overshadowed by that of his father, the learned and witty 
historian of Music, and still more by that of his brilliant sister, 
the authoress of ‘ Evelina.’ His voyages with the famous explorer 
(for he had also taken part in Cook’s second expedition) were 
undoubtedly the great events of his life. He saw some active service 
later in the French War in 1783; but circumstances offered him 
no opportunity for any brilliant naval achievement before he was 
compelled by ill-health to retire from the sea. He subsequently 
produced some valuable works on naval matters, including two 
histories of early Voyages of Discovery, while an essay on the 
game of Long Whist afforded a becoming diversion for his lighter 
moments. 
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Among all his published works there is probably nothing to equal 
in interest a manuscript journal, with a fragment of introductory 
narrative, which came into the writer’s possession on the death 
of a relative who was connected by marriage with the Admiral’s 
family. In his ‘ Chronological History of North-Eastern Voyages 
of Discovery ...’ Burney has given a brief account of Cook’s 
last Expedition, but the episode of the Captain’s death and the 
recovery of his body is much more fully described in the MSS. 
now before us. 

The journal itself appears to be the official log of the Discovery, 
or rather that portion of it which it devolved upon our lieutenant 
to write on Captain Clerke’s taking command of Cook’s ship, the 
Resolution. It breaks off abruptly a few days after Clerke’s 
death, when the duty of keeping the log was, perhaps, again 
transferred to another officer. 

The reader may imagine a folio volume much stained by age 
and accident, about half full of manuscript in a clear and careful 
hand, the paper bearing the watermark ‘ C. Taylor’ in one half of 
each sheet, and in the other half a fleur-de-lis in a shield surmounted 
by a crown, with the initials ‘G. R.’ beneath. It has been bound 
in leather, but the covers have been torn off, leaving only a strip 
of leather down the back. It is in Burney’s handwriting through- 
out. The events of each day are recorded in a very terse and 
quite impersonal style ; soundings, weather, latitude and longitude, 
and variation of the compass are duly noted, and we may fairly 
conjecture that it was written with a view to its private perusal 
by My Lords of the Admiralty, rather than for the entertainment 
of a public eager for the emotional and the picturesque. Our 
lieutenant was evidently a young man who took himself seriously, 
and performed this log-duty among others punctually and well, 
as we May suppose a young man who sailed with Captain Cook 
had need to do. 

The narrative portion, which begins with the events of a few 
days earlier, is in quarto, unbound, and written in another hand. 
From the curious mistakes in spelling and punctuation which occur 
inalmostevery line, it seems likely that it was written from dictation. 
There is nothing to show who was the author, but as it differs con- 
siderably both in style and matter from the journal, it is probably 
not by Burney, though it may have been dictated by him from 
memory at some later time, when he had not the journal before 
him. Possibly he may have acquired it, as forming an introduction 
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and supplement to his own journal, from some other member of the 
Expedition. In any case, it is certainly by an eye-witness, and, 
after allowing for the shortcomings of his amanuensis, we must give 
the author credit for a trained faculty of observation and some 
capacity for literary composition. Moreover, while his account 
is as impersonal as Burney’s, he indulges more freely a taste for 
vivid and sometimes gruesome details. There are one or two 
corrections and notes in Burney’s hand. 

This MS. is inscribed ‘ An Account of the Death of Captain Cook 
of the Resolution in making the discoverys round the World in 
1779.’ On the front page of the journal is written in a round, 
schoolboy hand: ‘ Part 2nd of death of Captain Cook by Admiral 
James Burney.’ 

It will be well to recall the circumstances in which the explorers 
found themselves at the time when our first part somewhat abruptly 
begins. The Expedition, numbering 192 men in the two sloops— 
the Resolution, under Captain Cook, and the Discovery, under 
Captain Clerke—had left England in July 1776, with instructions 
to attempt to discover a North-West Passage round America from 
the Pacific end. After rounding the Cape, they spent the following 
year among the Islands of the South Pacific, and on the way thence 
to the northward the Sandwich Islands were fir:t discovered. The 
summer of 1778 found them off the coast of Kamtchatka, searching 
in vain for the elusive Passage, and when winter drove him south- 
ward, Cook had determined to renew the attempt the next summer, 
and to prosecute in the meantime a more exhaustive exploration 
of the Sandwich Islands, his latest discovery. 

A suitable harbour having been found at Karacacooa Bay in the 
Island of Owhyhe (Hawaii), some weeks were passed in replenishing 
stores, refreshing the crews, and establishing friendly relations 
with the natives, who offered abundant supplies of foodstuff in 
exchange for the usual trifles that delight such unsophisticated 
traders. Here as elsewhere the explorers’ treatment of the Islanders 
was in most respects exemplary. Cook himself undoubtedly came 
to be regarded by them as something more than human, and was 
received among them with honours usually reserved for the uncouth 
objeets of their worship, but I can find no evidence to support the 
charge subsequently made against him, that he expected and 
required such treatment. 

Though so completely cut off from civilisation, the Sandwich 
Islanders were by no means sunk in the lowest depths of savagery. 
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Their political and religious organisation was complete and efficient. 
They manifested a genuine abhorrence of cannibalism, and turned 
the tables on their visitors, who were inquisitive on the point, by 
ingenuously asking whether it was the custom in their country to 
eat their enemies. Their unfortunate propensity for thieving, 
which ultimately brought about the great catastrophe, was by no 
means condoned by the chiefs, some of whom took a pride in showing 
their authority by hauling offenders before the Englishmen for 
punishment. 

The accounts of therelationsof thesailors with the dusky beauties 
of the islands must have been rather unpleasant reading for the 
wives at home, but this seems to have been regarded as natural and 
inevitable. It is astonishing to learn tha: there were many native 
girls on board the ships at the time when Cook was killed and during 
the days of more or less active war which followed, and that these 
girls showed no concern whatever about their own situation or 
about the fate of their compatriots on shore, and much admired the 
spectacle of the burning of one of the villages. On this subject, 
however, the lieutenant of the Discovery is discreetly silent. 

After two or three weeks of profitable trading, the food supplies 
of the island appeared to be running low, or the sagacity of the 
natives impelled them to raise prices ; so, feeling perhaps that they 
had a little outstayed their welcome, the commanders decided to 
weigh anchor and make a survey along the coast, and then to 
proceed with the exploration of the rest of the archipelago. Their 
departure was attended with every sign of friendship on the part 
of the natives. 

Unluckily, when they were two or three days out from Kara- 
cacooa, they were caught in a gale, and the Resolution sustained 
such serious damage that it became absolutely necessary to repair to 
some safe and convenient harbour to refit. It is at this point 
that the first of the two MSS. begins. In the following extracts 
the punctuation and some obvious slips have been corrected, and 
the spelling of proper names has been made uniform with that of 
the journal. 


“February 9th [1779]. Our foremast was sprung; or rather 
the two fishes had given way which had been put on at King 
George’s Sound. As it was necessary that this accident should 
be immediately repaired, Capt. Cook, after some consideration, 
determined to return to Karacacooa Bay in preference to Morre, as 
our situation was so critical... . 
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‘12th. At daylight anchored in Karacacooa Bay. The next 
day the shears were erected for getting out the mast, and on the 
following day the mast was got out and sent on shore to refit. 
The Observatory and a marquee for six mariners were erected near 
the former places. The carpenters were employed on the mast, 
and lived on shore in a house which a priest lent us for that purpose. 

‘On our return to this place great alteration was observed with 
respect to the conduct of the natives, and the chiefs and principal 
people were very importunate concerning the cause of our return.’ 


Here follows an account in some detail of a fracas with the 
natives which occurred the next day, the 13th, while Captain Cook 
was ashore. A native stole some of the armourer’s tools, and made 
off with them ina canoe. Edgar, the master, and Mr. Vancouver, a 
midshipman, pursued him in a boat, but being unarmed they not 
only failed to effect any reprisals, but were themselves severely 
beaten by the natives, and the gear of their boat was destroyed. 
They only escaped further injury through the timely intervention 
of a chief. 


‘In the evening when Capt. Cook came on board he enquired 
stoutly into the matter, and was much displeased at our entering 
into a contest without arms. Capt. Cook ordered all the natives 
on shore that were on board the ships, and intended next day to 
enquire more particularly about the affair of the chiefs on shore. 
However, either from being elated from their former success of thefts, 
or as a retaliation for the attempt made to take their canoe, they in 
the night cut away the Discovery’s large cutter from her moorings 
at the ship’s buoy, and got off with her undiscovered. 

‘Soon after it was known the next morning, Capt. Clerke 
informed Capt. Cook, and at the same time asked what was best 
to be done. Capt. Cook advised him to go to the North Town 
and speak with Kerreoboo [the old king or principal chief of 
the Island, who had always been very friendly with Cook], 
and if possible get him on board. Capt. Clerke observed that, 
as he was in a very bad state of health, the least rough usage from 
the natives would shake him to pieces; he therefore wished to 
have a strong body of men.’ 


It-will be remembered that this unfortunate but able officer died 
of consumption six months later. 


“Capt. Cook altered his mind, and determined to go himself. 
The boats of both ships were ordered to be manned and armed, 
and ordered to be stationed in different parts of the bay, to prevent 
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the canoes from escaping. Mr. Bligh, the master [of the Resolution], 
was sent in the large cutter to intercept a large canoe. This canoe 
was fired at from the ship and chased by the cutter, but escaped by 
running into the surf. 

‘The Discovery’s boat, under the command of Lieut. Rickman, 
was stationed off the southern part of the bay. Mr. Lanyon, 
one of the mates, with four young gentlemen in the small cutter 
was ordered to lay off the North point. Capt. Cook, with Lieut. 
Philips and nine marines, went in the pinnace to the North 
Town, where they landed. Lieut. Williamson was stationed in 
the launch off the North Town. 

‘ After Capt. Cook) had landed, he marched with his party into 
the town, where he enquired for Kerreoboo and his two sons. 
Messengers were immediately despatched, and the boys soon came 
and conducted the party to the house of Kerreoboo. After waiting 
some time at the door, Capt. Cook doubted his being there, and 
sent Lieut. Philips to be certain, who found him just waking from 
sleep. He willingly went out to Capt. Cook, who soon found that 
he was innocent of what had happened. Capt. Cook asked if he 
would go on board the ship with him, to which he readily 
agreed. This was a convincing proof to the Captain of his 
innocence. 

‘ As they drew near to the water-side, Kerreoboo was stopped 
by a woman, who was crying, and two chiefs. The woman and a 
chief forced him to sit down. The old king then seemed dejected 
and frightened. 

‘The party supposing their bad intentions, Lieut. Philips asked 
the Captain’s leave to move his men close to the water, which might 
prevent their being invested. Capt. Cook agreed to this, and they 
were accordingly posted on a rock. 

‘ It was soon found that the natives were arming, while an artful 
man of the priesthood was singing to the Captain and Kerreoboo, 
with an intention to withdraw their attention from the design, 
which was doubtless to attack. Capt. Cook relinquished Kerreoboo, 
and observed to Mr. Philips that he would never think of compelling 
him to go on board, [as it would be impossible to do so] without 
killing a number of people; and was just going to give orders to 
embark, when he was interrupted by an insolent man armed with 
a Pahooah, or iron spike, and a stone ; at whom, thinking to intimi- 
date the rest of the people, he discharged his piece, which was only 
loaded with small shot. However, it had not the effect he supposed 
it would have, for the man he fired at being defended by a mat 
which they wear on those occasions to repel stones, it did not the 
least execution, but only served to provoke the natives the more, 
who were already ripe for an attack. 
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‘ About this time a canoe from the south point of the bay had 
landed here, bringing the news of a chief being shot at the west 
side.’ 


From other accounts it appears that this chief had been attempt- 
ing to leave the bay in a canoe and had been shot at from one of the 
boats, and this was the news brought by the woman mentioned 
above, which alarmed Kerreoboo and deterred him from going on 
board with Cook. 


‘Some stones being thrown, Capt. Cook fired and killed a man. 
One of the people in the launch, perceiving an Indian going behind 
one of the marines with an intention to stab him, fired from the 
boat. This was followed by several others. Capt. Cook, who was 
much alarmed, called out to desist and come close in. 

‘The attack had now become general; stones were thrown by 
hand and from slings in prodigious numbers. Orders were given by 
Capt. Cook, who was much alarmed, for the marines to fire. A 
volley was given, and he called out: “‘ Take to the boats.” ’ 


In the account by the surgeon, David Samwell, (published in 
‘ Historical Records of New South Wales,’ vol. I, pt. i), it seems 
to be suggested that these marines, by discharging their pieces 
all at once and then making for the boats in a panic, without 
waiting to reload, were largely responsible for the disaster which 
followed ; but it is evident from the above that they were carrying 
out the Captain’s express orders. 


‘Capt. Cook, who, with Mr. Philips, was a little farther from the 
water than the men, was instantly surrounded. Capt. Cook with 
the butt end of his gun endeavoured to keep them from closing and 
to reach the pinnace, which was now close to the shore taking in 
the marines who had fled from the rock. In retreating the Captain 
was seen to receive several blows from stones, and was struck with 
a club. He yet made shift to keep the natives from closing with 
him, and was close to the water-side, when a chief stabbed him with 
a Pahoosh, and after a short struggle he fell into the water. The 
natives, on seeing him fall, set up a shout and rushed in after him, 
and supporting him by the hair of the head, thrust their daggers 
through his breast and neck. 

‘The pinnace at this time was near the place where he fell, but 
could give him no assistance. Several of the natives were seen to 
fall abreast near the body by the fire from the boats, but being 
elate with success, they boldly stood the fire, and were not to be 
intimidated by the loss of a few. 
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‘ The whole transaction had been seen from the Resolution, and 
Mr. Gore, who was commanding officer, fired some great guns on 
the town. 

‘Soon after Capt. Cook was killed, four of the marines were 
killed. Two of them were seen wading in the water, calling out for 
assistance ; they were soon, however, dragged on shore and killed. 
Mr. Philips, who was close to Capt. Cook at the beginning of the 
attack, was knocked down by a stone and stabbed with a Pahooah 
on the shoulders, but fortunately recovering as the man was going 
to repeat his blow, he shot him dead, which struck the bystanders 
for a moment with a panic, which gave him an opportunity to escape 
by swimming to the pinnace. 

‘A marine, in reloading his piece, was knocked down by what 
he at that time imagined to be a stone, but which afterwards proved 
to be a spear which had entered under his left eye, and by his fall 
broke, leaving two inches of the wood in the wound. This man was 
seen swimming after the pinnace asshe was pulling from the shore, 
and being spent by loss of blood and fatigue he was sinking, when 
Mr. Philips helped him above the water, who had jumped over for 
that purpose.’ 


A correction here in Burney’s writing runs as follows: ‘ This 
man—Jackson—could not swim. He had got as far as he could 
without being out of his depth. Lieut. Philips of the Marines, 
seeing his distress, jumped overboard again out of the pinnace and 
swam to the shore and brought him off.’ We may add that this was 
undoubtedly the finest action in the whole of the unfortunate affair. 

The party now made their way back to the ships, in what state 
of dejection we may imagine, though the author wastes no words in 
mere expressions of emotion. The most urgent business now was to 
reinforce Lieutenant King, who was in charge of the carpenters 
repairing the mast on the other side of the bay. The natives there 
were soon aware of what had taken place at the North Town, and 
immediately took the offensive. Fortunately a strong party 
arrived from the ships, and the attacks were beaten off without loss. 


‘Mr. King had with him a native called Kerrikaer, a priest, who 
had been on the most friendly and intimate footing with Capt. 
Cook. This man, who had on all occasions shown himself our 
friend, kept with our party, and was of great use in procuring water for 
the refreshment of our people. . . . At this time the natives showed 
many signs of defiance and contempt, and actually began an attack 
by throwing stones, in return for which they had some men killed. 
. . . They had a number of stone walls which they lay down behind 
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after they had thrown these stones. This wall saved numbers from 
being shot ; however, we killed here I think six. Whenever a man 
was shot they made it a point to get him away, and to effect that 
they would boldly return under the very muzzles of our guns. Mr. 
King, willing to spare the lives of the people, sent the priest to tell 
his countrymen to desist from throwing stones. This had a very 
good effect, and we had but few thrown afterwards. Our people 
got the mast launched, and we embarked with little molestation. 

* After getting the mast on the booms ready to repair, the boats 
well armed were sent in shore to demand the Captain’s body, which 
with the others were seen lying on the rocks, round which were many 
of the natives parading in the clothes of our dead. 

‘When these boats, which were four in number, commanded 
by Lieuts. King and Burney, who offered to go on this service, 
drew near the shore, they found the rocks thronged with people. . . . 
Mr. King in the pinnace displayed a white flag, which with them 
is an ensign of peace, and when they perceived it they desisted from 
throwing stones. A parley began... .’ 


One cannot help feeling some surprise at the pacific attitude 
of the Englishmen, who after all were the injured party, especially 
considering what an irreparable loss they had sustained. Perhaps 
it is not unfair to suppose that Capt. Clerke’s state of health had 
something to do with his earnest wish to avoid a serious conflict 
with the natives except as a very last resort. From Lieut. King’s 
own account we gather that he and many of the crew were in 
favour of much more energetic measures, but perhaps we may 
take it that the milder policy was justified by the result. 

In the absence of Kerreoboo, negotiations were begun with the 
principal person present, “a good-looking man, whose name was 


Eapoo.’ 


‘Mr. King told him we were not come with any hostile intention, 
but to demand the body of the Orono (or King), which if they gave 
up we would be friends with them.’ 


After much shilly-shallying, the good-looking Eapoo ‘ gave for 
answer that we could not have it before morning, being a great 
distance up the country. .. .’ 


‘ Near some of the boats the natives were extremely impudent ; 
one of them figured away close to the boats in the clothes of one of 
the marines that were killed; whilst another, more impudent, 
came and washed his bloody hanger, intimating to us that he had 
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been cutting the body of Capt. Cook. He showed many signs of 
insolence and contempt, and frequently challenged us on shore, 
and made signs that the head, legs and arms of the Captain were 
separated from the body. 

‘ This insolent behaviour provoked our™people and made them 
extremely anxious to take revenge. They murmured much when 
the little boat which Mr. King sent to the ship returned with orders, 
that if the natives promised the body, the boats should return to 
the ships without firing. ... As we left the shore the people 
all set up a large shout, and clapped their posteriors at us.’ 


It is painful to record such rude behaviour on the part of re- 
spectable savages, but considering the futility of the white men’s 
methods of exacting restitution, one cannot feel altogether surprised! 
But sights more ominous must soon have filled the Englishmen 
with misgivings as to the fulfilment of a promise which had been 
rather granted as a favour to suppliants than yielded as a debt 
to men well able to enforce it. 


‘ All this night we could see the natives dancing round a fire, 
and frequently giving loud shouts, and throwing firebrands towards 
the ships. Lights were seen carrying backwards and forwards on 
the hill over the town, and a great number of natives were seen 
coming from different parts.’ 


At this point the journal or log begins, while the narrative from 
which the foregoing extracts have been taken is continued until 
the departure from Owhyhe. We shall confine our attention chiefly 
to the journal, as being Burney’s authentic and contemporary 
record, supplementing his rather bald account with details from 
the other MS. 


‘Monday, 15th. In the morning Kooaha, the chief priest, 
came in a small canoe alongside the Resolution, and desired that 
Capt. Clerke or Mr. King would go on shore for the dead bodies. 
He was answered: we expected they would bring them... . 

“In the afternoon, Lieut. John Gore was appointed to command 
the Discovery, Capt. Clerke having taken command of the Resolution. 
Likewise Mr. William Harvey was appointed third lieutenant of the 
Resolution.’ 


A passage from the other MS. is worth quoting at this point : 


‘ At the place where we saw the body which we supposed to be 
Capt. Cook’s, was a fire, round which were a number of people, who 
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were coming from different parts of the island and stopped at the 
fire. This we could discern by the help of a spy-glass. We were 
afterwards told that this was a ceremony which they were performing 
with the body, cutting it up and burning part of the flesh.’ 


Returning to the journal again : 


* At 8 in the evening two men came off in a canoe, one of them 
Kerrikaer, who was with our people on the Morai when the mast 
was getting off.’ 


The ‘Morai’ was a place where the idols were kept, and 
was regarded as sacred and used for sacrifices and other religious 
ceremonies. Nevertheless, it had been allotted to the shore party 
as their quarters. 


“He brought with him a small bundle in which was the flesh - 
of one of the thighs of our late Commander. He said the body 
had been burnt, and the limbs distributed amongst the “ Arees,” 
or Chiefs, as trophies; that what he now brought was secretly 
and without their knowledge. He advised Capt. Clerke to give 
no credit to Kooaha, the chief priest, none of the Indians being 
inclined to peace except those living in the towns round the bay, 
who were most likely to be the sufferers... . He had been a constant 
visitor to the two ships, in particular to the Resolution, where he 
exercised his authority in keeping his countrymen orderly, the same 
as Perrear had formerly done on board our ship. At 10 Kerrikaer 
was conducted past our ship by the Resoludvon’s boat, lest we should 
fire at him on his way to the shore.’ 


According to the other account it was not Kerrikaer himself 
who came on this secret errand, but two men sent by him, and 


while on board they— 


‘were under much anxiety, and were very eager to get on shore. 
. A most extraordinary question was asked by one of these 
men, which was, when Capt. Cook would come to the ship and 
resume his former station, and if he would not appear in three 
days. When asked what became of the other bodies, they said that 
those of the people were burnt, with some part of the Captain’s, 
the rest being distributed among the chiefs, to be kept as trophies 
of their victory. The head and several other parts were in the 
possession of Kerreoboo, and the hair was given to Maya maya, 
who is a great chief, and is to succeed Kerreoboo. The intelligence 
that was got from these men heightened much the indignation of 
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our seamen, who were already displeased with the lenity shown to 
the natives, and mad for revenge.’ 

‘Tuesday, 16th.’ [The journal again.] ‘ About 2 in the after- 
noon a small canoe came from the town of Kavarooa and stopped 
near the Resolution. After looking at her some minutes, an Indian 
in the middle of the canoe stood up and put Capt. Cook’s hat on, 
making many flourishes and antick gestures expressive of defiance 
and derision. He was fired at, and a boat manned to chace him, on 
which he made towards the shore, where he was received with great 
shoutings by a crowd of Indians. Three great guns were fired, 
which dispersed them.’ 


The other author adds: 


‘ This fresh insult much exasperated our ship’s company, and they 
were so eager to take vengeance that they even asked Capt. Clerke 
to permit them to go and burn the North Town. Capt. Clerke had 
offered to make peace on the delivery of Capt. Cook’s body, there- 
fore told the people that such proceedings would violate the treaty.’ 


Continuing from the journal : 


‘Notwithstanding this the old chief priest came from the 
town of Kavarooa almost directly after and paddled several times 
about the ships, asking for somebody to go on shore. Two boys 
likewise swam off from the town of Karacacooa, each of them holding 
@ spear and singing, or rather repeating a set prayer. Being per- 
mitted to come on board, they delivered their spears and asked 
to stay with us. Not understanding the meaning of their errand, 
they were sent on shore again.’ 


The next day, the 17th, was occupied in watering the ships. 
While this work was proceeding the natives made themselves 
more obnoxious than ever, by slinging stones and rolling boulders 
down the cliff upon the watering-party. Musketry-fire proving 
ineffectual against the stone wall defences of the natives, in the 
afternoon orders were at last given to burn the town. ‘ The sentence 
was no sooner passed,’ says our unknown author, ‘ than the whole 
town was in blaze, so eager were the seamen to take vengeance 
for the loss of their friends and their Commander. This town, 
which consisted of upwards of a hundred houses ’ (Burney is 
more moderate and puts the figure at about sixty) ‘ was totally 
erased in ten minutes, being built of light wood covered witha 
kind of stubble. Particular orders were given to the incendiaries 
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to let the house of our friend the priest remain unhurt, but 
unintentionally it was consumed with the rest, probably by some 
sparks flying from the others. 


‘ Here our people showed great barbarity by paying the Indians 
in their own coin (as they called it). They cut off the heads of two 
men who were killed, and fixed them on staves, holding them to 
the view of their countrymen who stood on the top of the hill. At 
this horrid spectacle they set up a cry of distress and rage, and 
rolled down stones with greater rage than ever. Barbarous and 
horrid as this may appear, it had certainly a good effect; they 
were struck with horror and dreaded our approach. At the fire a 
man and a woman who could not escape, begged for mercy. The 
man was brought on board, but the woman was set at liberty. The 
man was also soon after suffered to go on shore.’ 


We continue from the journal : 


‘ At 5 in the afternoon, the Indians on the hill having been for 
some time quiet, about twelve of them walked down to the waterers, 
each holding a white flag and a sugar-cane. At the head of these 
people was Kerrikaer, with a very small pig. He said he was sent 
by Kerreoboo to desire peace. One of our boats took him off to 
the ships... . We learnt from him, our great cutter had been 
stole by Perrear’s people, and that she was broke to pieces the day 
after Capt. Cook was killed.’ 


To which we cannot refrain from adding the following from 
the other account : 


‘On Kerrikaer seeing that the town was burnt down, and his 
house amongst the rest, he remarked, that there was no distinction 
made! But when matters were explained to him he seemed con- 
tented, and said he had two or three other houses. Several presents 
were made to him by Capt. Clerke and Capt. Gore, to compensate 
his loss. 

* After dark the man who was let go on shore returned with his 
canoe full of vegetables, and he expressed the greatest gratitude 
for his deliverance.’ 


The next two days were again spent in watering, the natives 
showing themselves very desirous of peace, with the exception of 
the old priest Kooaha, who was still endeavouring to organise an 
attack on the waterers. 


‘Saturday, 20th. Employed watering. This forenoon the 
Resolution stepped her foremast and began to rig it. 
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‘At noon a great many Indians with white flags, sugar-canes, 
hogs, &c., marched in procession down the hill to the watering 
beach, beating drums and uttering loud yells. At the head of these 
people was Eapoo, who came off with Capt. Clerke in the Resolution’s 
pinnace, bringing a parcel wrapped up in Indian cloth, which con- 
tained part of the bones of Capt. Cook.’ 


For the gruesome details of the story we must turn, as usual, 
to the narrative version. 


‘ The cutter and pinnace were manned and armed. Capt. Clerke 
went in the pinnace and Mr. King in the cutter. They proceeded 
to the shore, where they found Eapoo, who had performed his 
promise and brought the remainder of our unfortunate Commander, 
which was wrapped up in many folds of cloth. After the boats 
returned to the ships, on examining the contents of the bundle we 
found the scalp, skull, the limb-bones, the hands, and part of the 
skin of the arms ; the fingers were slit and salted.’ 

‘Sunday, 21st. [Burney, Jog.] At 10 this forenoon, Eapoo 
came down the hill in the same kind of order as yesterday, and 
bringing the remainder of the bones of Capt. Cook, and his double- 
barrel gun. With Eapoo came on board Kaoowa, the youngest of 
Kerreoboo’s sons. 

* At Sunset the Resolution fired ten minute-guns with the colours 
half-staff up, when the remains of our late Commander were 
committed to the deep.’ 


The next day, in the more picturesque narrative, we get a final 
glimpse of the mischief-making old priest, Kooaha, here called 
‘ Brittance,’ which was perhaps a nickname bestowed upon him 
by the sailors. 


“Canoes, as yesterday, from all parts. In one of them the 
villain Brittance again visited us, and he was as before desired to 
withdraw, which he very readily complied with, a musket being 
levelled at him.’ 


One more entry from the journal concludes the story. 


‘Monday, 22nd. At noon a present of provisions came on board 
from Kerreoboo. In the afternoon, our water being complete and 
the Resolution ready for sea, unmoored. Received a four-oared 
cutter from the Resolution to supply the place of our large cutter. 
At 8, weighed and sailed out of Karacacooa Bay with a light land 
wind.’ 
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The stained and yellowing pages of the journal now before me 
were written in the dim light of a little cabin on His Majesty’s 
Ship, the Discovery; for four years they were carried to and fro 
across the world, and for a ceutury or more they have lain forgotten 
in Burney’s house, No 26, James Street, Westminster. It seems 
to me that they are not unworthy of being rescued at last from 
long oblivion. 

That the subject calls for a greater pen than Burney’s, or, indeed, 
any other that has yet dealt with it, is obvious. Like all our great 
sea-stories, the Voyage of which a single episode is here recorded 
in such brief and business-like terms, is a theme fit for a splendid 
epic, singing the victory of these English Argonauts in many a 
dauntless, hand-to-hand struggle with untamed Nature ; passing 
from the languorous loveliness of tropical islands to the silent frozen 
spaces where East and West are mingled in the Arctic Sea; and 
back again to that last tragic encounter with the resentful Islanders, 
a scene Homeric in its primitive simplicity and valour, with the 
Discovery's large cutter for its Apple of Discord. But we must not 
blame Burney if neither here nor elsewhere he attempted to do 
justice to his subject. It was his business, not to write an epic, 
but to act his part in one, and we cannot doubt that he did it well. 

The journal is continued pretty regularly for six months after 
Cook’s death, while the explorers once more assail the perilous 
mysteries of the Arctic Ocean, reaching a latitude of 72° N., only to 
be baffled once more by impenetrable ice and treacherous fog. But 
the most interesting chapter of the long story of this four years’ 
voyage is concluded with the burial of the intrepid Commander 
beneath the waves of Karacacooa Bay, amongst the Islands which 
will be for ever associated with his fame. Like so many of England’s 
noblest sons, he found his death amid the scenes of his greatest 
achievements. The map of the Pacific is his magnificent monument, 
but not the least memorial of his greatness is the honour in which 
his name was afterwards held by the repentant natives, who in 
@ moment of misguided frenzy had slain the great Orono, their 
friend. 

Haroitp H. Payne. 
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A JAPANESE WALK. 


At Shimonita I left the little train which had brought me from 
Takasaki, and, swinging my riicksack to its place between my 
shoulders, I made off through the pretty old streets for the North. 
I was bound for Karuizawa at the foot of the great volcano, Asama 
Yama. There is a train to Karuizawa. I was only walking 
because I have a great reverence for a volcano, and I think it is 
the only fit way to approach one. Besides, is it not a glorious 
thing to find a volcano for yourself out of the midst of a lot of 
commonplace hills? I reckoned that the walk would be about 
forty miles. But whether there was a track of any sort I did not 
know. For my map, I had torn out one from Murray’s Guide 
with a scale of about ten miles to the inch. 

Moto Juku was the first place that lay in my way, so towards 
Moto Juku I bent my steps. It was exceedingly hot and sultry, 
but the country was very beautiful, so what did anything else 
matter? Quite a definite highway led out of Shimonita up a 
valley crowded with trees and flowers. And all the trees and 
flowers were as full of life as they could stick. Butterflies twinkled 
in the air, the noisy cicada clucked and trilled from goodness knows 
where, birds there were in plenty, and frogs blabbed persistently 
of their whereabouts. Such is the constant presence of vigorous 
life and beauty in Japan and so quaint and simple is man’s art there, 
that to go on a walk is like passing through some old book of story, 
some poem printed in the old type and instinct with the old charm. 
For Man is not vile in this place of wonder, he is very ornamental 
and sorts as well with the scenery as a ship does with the sea. And 
wherever you go in Japan you shall see pretty children with pretty 
ways and pretty dresses. Little girls, with kimonos as bright as 
the rainbow, chase each other like butterflies through the long 
grasses and flowery thickets of the wayside. And the young boys 
in blue smocks but naked from the waist, sturdy and sun-browned, 
stop in their play and eye the stranger with the utmost solemnity 
as he passes by. 

When I had been going for about five miles I stopped at a house 
which seemed to be a kind of place of entertainment, for three 
men were squatting within drinking o-cha, So I went in too, and 
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drank o-cha and devoured pickled plums. While I was thus en- 
gaged I became aware that my riicksack had disappeared from 
where I had put it down beside me. I looked round cautiously 
and saw the ladies of the house prostrated on the floor, minutely 
examining the contents, all of which they had removed. They 
were not the least disconcerted when they found that I was observing 
them, they only laughed a little and talked a lot more. They 
were exceedingly interested in the form and construction of every 
object, but some object which I could not see appeared to engross 
them more than anything. They seemed to have a great reverence 
for the thing and hid it up in their hands. They spoke in awestruck 
whispers about it and called the three men who were drinking o-cha 
to come and examine the wonder. I could not imagine what it was. 

At last, however, I caught a glimpse. It was my shaving- 
brush. Now, luckily, I had remained unshorn for three days, so I 
determined to show these good people what their little badger god 
could do in his proper capacity. As it was I did not quite know 
what they took it for, but I conjecture that they thought it a switch 
of the hair of some dear departed. Anyhow I called for O-yu, which 
is by interpretation ‘ honourable water.’ Cold water to the Japanese 
is a commonplace thing, but when it is made hot it becomes honour- 
able. Instead, however, of giving me honourable water they 
brought me honourable tea, so being in a hurry I shaved with that. 
A great company assembled—the Japanese have a way of mustering 
from nowhere that is quite remarkable. They watched the per- 
formance with no small solemnity, speaking no word only blinking 
with those steady creaseless eyelids which are more impressive 
than anything the Western poet sings of. I suppose the points 
of a shaving-brush have never been so critically observed before. 

When I had finished they repacked my riicksack for me, arranging 
it carefully and exactly in the same bad order as I had done in a 
hurry that morning. So with a profusion of bows on all sides we 
parted, and I held on my course for Mcto Juku. On the way I 
fell into company with a pleasant old gentleman who walked in 
the shadow of a large paper umbrella. He stopped when I stopped, 
and I stopped when he stopped ; I smiled at him, and he beamed 
at me; and so together we came to Moto Juku, where we parted 
without a spoken word between us but with bowings so deep as 
nearly to cause our forelockes to touch the ground. There was 
a shop at this place, a shop that sold all sorts of things, including 
drinks. Now I was very thirsty and I spied a bottle that declared 
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itself in Japanese English to be Japanese wine made in the 
country—the latter word being spelt without an o and reinforced 
with anaand ane. I paid a large price for this article. Coming 
by a tumbler I poured it out. It was a thick viscous fluid and 
strongly resembled brown treacle both in colour and in the manner 
of pouring. It was terribly sweet, but, after a time, I managed to 
drink it all. Then I lay down on the shop floor, and whether it 
was from the fatigues and heat of the way or from the potency of the 
draught I know not, but oblivion came comfortably upon me and 
I fell fast asleep. When I awoke I saw that a dense crowd had 
gathered and was watching me in mute astonishment. Little 
boys with babies on their backs, little girls, young men and maidens, 
old men, and they who stooped for age, even the local cripples, had 
turned out. The owners of the shop, waiving all claims to business, 
were seated about me smoking their little pipes and watching me 
as if I were a performance. Dead silence prevailed except for the 
baby voice of the cicada that vociferated from the hand of each 
urchin present. In Japan the cicada begins his day by singing 
on a tree. A little boy comes along with a bamboo on whose 
extremity is a smear of bird-lime. Presently the cicada is in the 
hand of that little boy, where he continues his music with unabated 
fervour. One can learn a great philosophy from the cicada. 

The next point to be gained after leaving Moto Juku was a 
place called Hatsudoya. The track was still very fair. There is 
a good deal of industry in these remote places in the silk line. 
I suppose that is why they are not absolutely cut off. At nearly 
every little house I passed in Moto Juku women were boiling silk 
cocoons, and in other places they were winding it and spinning 
it. But the houses were getting very scarce now, and the pleasant 
valleys of Shimonita were gradually narrowing into the dark 
gorges of Miogi San, the mountain of dark forests and silent gods. 
The big river was still on my left hand. Its course had become 
more rapid, but there was no joy in its voice. Dark clouds were 
mustering and rolling on the hill-tops all about, and the air was 
heavy with a sort of stupor. The little stone gods by the wayside, 
and those gates, impressive in their stern simplicity, that in Japan 
they call Torii; gates of the sacred symbol marking the entrance 
to groves that lead to temples hidden far away, added another 
note of gloom that made me listen more carefully to my 
own footsteps and keep my eyes about for hobgoblins and old 
bearded spirits of the mountains. There is something in the 
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approach of a thunderstorm that makes the best of us, when we 
are in a lonely place, feel and behave like little children. 

There is something, too, about this sort of atmosphere that 
gives to inanimate things the appearance of possessing a soul. 
And so it was this day that as I passed the image of the little god 
Jizo time after time, I almost had it in my heart to believe in 
graven images. Jizo has a sweet disposition. He it is who watches 
over the traveller, succours women in their trouble, and loves 
little children. By his image you will always find a pile of stones. 
That is because the wicked hag Shdzuka-no-Baba has robbed 
little ones in the underworld of their garments and is for ever 
making them pile up pebbles on the banks of the River of Death. 
So if you place a stone by the image of Jizo he will labour so much 
for the children in the dark regions. I was in the act of placing 
one of these pebbles when it seemed as if something blinked in the 
air. In a few more seconds came the heavy roll of thunder far 
away in the mountains. This possessed me with a feeling of great 
loneliness and I started walking again at a great pace. 

Presently I crossed the river and came in sight of one or two 
little houses. Heavy drops of rain were beginning to fall and 
the brattling of the thunder was more frequent and closer. Once 
again I crossed the river. And now the path mounted up through 
the steep ravine and led along the escarpment of a mighty crag 
overhung with a profusion of melancholy vegetation. It was 
getting late in the day, and the approaching storm crowding the 
sky with clouds made an unearthly twilight. I thought, however, 
that I could not be far from Hatsudoya. Below me, on the left, the 
water of the river, now pent in a narrow channel, raced and roared. 
Its bed, too, was broken with cataracts and waterfalls, whose 
deep and incessant roar vied with the booming of the thunder. 

In the middle of all this awesome state of scenery and 
atmosphere, and in the most inconsequent way in the world, the 
pleasant old gentleman with the large paper umbrella suddenly 
made his appearance coming in the opposite direction. He came 
on smiling and seemed quite undisturbed either by the approach 
of the storm or the night. Once again we smiled, and once again 
we bit the dust before each other, and once again we parted having 
said nothing. But I was much comforted by the sight of him, 
for it showed that Hatsudoya could not be far. But I wondered 
considerably at so aged a person making a journey like this with 
so little concern. For if he was returning to where I had met him 
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on the other side of Moto Juku, he could not be home much before 
midnight, and would then have been some twenty miles or more. 
At last a small house hove in sight and then another. ‘ Hat- 
sudoya ! ’ said I to myself with great contentment. But almost at 
the same instant, with a most appalling flash and crash, the storm 
burst right overhead and the rain descended. ‘ Lightning,’ say the 
Japanese, ‘is a cat with flaming eyes who leaps to earth.’ And 
certainly it seemed to me, as the noise of this great thunder rattled 
and bounded away among the hills, as if some portentous beast was 
clawing and scrabbling on the stony peaks and ridges ofthe mountains. 
There were a few people standing about in the open, quite 
unconcerned by the state of the weather. I made for them and 
cried out ‘ Kaminari!’ which in the English is ‘ Voice of a god!’ 
t.e. thunder. They readily acquiesced on this point and nodded 
their heads gravely, ‘Hi! Hi!’ said they. Then I leaned my 
head over on one side on to my hand and closing my eyes com- 
menced to snore loudly. They took in the situation splendidly and 
led me away down the curious little street to what appeared to be 
the largest house in the village. Here there was a boy sitting on 
the edge of the floor swaying from side to side for the entertain- 
ment of a baby that was made fast to his back. At the shout of 
my guides a woman and two men made their appearance. The 
situation was explained and we all fell to prostrating ourselves. 
When the ceremonies were over they made me very welcome. 
Later on that evening my host came into the room where I 
was and squatted down beside me ; and we two remained like this, 
motionless and speechless, for somewhere about half an hour, after 
which he said to me, ‘ Nipon gohen?” Now I was desperately 
hungry, but I did not want Nipon gohen; the name as well as the 
stuff had become an abomination unto me. So I got out a pen 
and a piece of paper and drew a picture of a hen laying an egg. 
At this my host instantly withdrew and presently returned bearing 
a lacquer tray that contained nineteen eggs and three plates of 
sliced cucumber, I am not even now able to decide whether he had 
read something more abstruse out of my illustration than I had in- 
tended, or whether it is a Japanese custom to eat cucumber with raw 
eggs. Anyhow I did not trouble about it at the time. I cleared 
off all the cucumber and set about boiling two of the eggs in the 
littlekettleonmycharcoalstove. Thissurprised my friendextremely, 
and he brought the family in and some neighbours to watch. 
The next morning was fine and clear in the way that it is fine 
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and clear only after heavy rain the day before. I got away from 
my hospitable friends as early as I could, and continued the broken — 
path which I believed would lead me into Karuizawa. It was all 
the time uphill, and I was still in that long defile, but the river was 
less en évidence. The pathwoundinand outalong thosemany spurred 
hills, whose steep sides were thickly bushed and wooded. Presently, 
by a quite remarkably well made bridge, I crossed the ravine again. 

And now the country began to wear an entirely different 
appearance. The woods, the forests and the scrub had disappeared, 
and with them had gone rock and crag. In their place were quiet, 
pretty terraces, where simple flowers made the most lovely har- 
monies in colour I have ever seen. The sky was blue but not such 
a blue as the campanula and scabious on these tender plains. And 
here and there were little white clouds blown along the sky. But 
they were not so white as the lilies that swayed and nodded in the 
midst of the soft blue flowers. This place is called, I believe, the 
Ridge of Wami Tongi. 

It seemed to me now that I must shortly behold that mighty 
thing which I had come out for to see, which occupied all my 
thoughts, and whose high-sounding name I kept repeating to myself 
as I walked—the volcano Asama. I pictured it in many shapes, 
in many ways, now as a pyramid like the Peak of Teneriffe, now as 
a little horned hill like Vesuvius, now as a hill among hills like Hekla. 
But all with the sable plume of Vulcan predominating. At last, 
thinking these things, I came to a little bluff. “When I have 
cleared this,’ said I, ‘I shall see Asama.’ So I drooped my eyes 
and shaded them with my hand, and when I knew that I had gone 
by the bluff I suddenly raised my head and dropped my hand— 
but no Asama, only another bluff a little higher up. I repeated 
the precaution but still without success. Little blufis seemed to 
abound. The air was so sweet and pure and fresh up here that I 
began to think about England, and wondered all manner of things 
about my home. One always walks quickly when one thinks 
of home in a far country. All at once I looked about me. The 
whole landscape was changed. It almost seemed as if it had gone, 
so complete was that change. There was no longer anything in 
front of me. I looked down upon a vast plain, a desert of swamps 
and grasses, that stretched away for miles to the foot of a great 
mountain whose massive summit was rolled in sulphurous clouds. 


‘It is Asama!’ I cried. 
EpMUND VALE. 
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THE OLD ACTOR. 
By WALTER FRITH. 


He was our chief and honoured guest that evening, at the little 
dining-club which at that time used to meet at B——’s hotel in 
Fleet Street ; still meets there, I’ve no doubt, though I have long 
since ceased to be a member. We met, if I remember rightly, 
once a month, and one could always take a guest, whose health 
(whatever he may have done to deserve it) was invariably and 
eulogistically proposed by the secretary. Sometimes he was hard 
driven for an excuse for such distinction, yet he never failed to 
find it. Once, for example, he gravely informed us that we were 
that evening honoured by the presence of a gentleman who had 
in his time ‘ considerably influenced subscriptions for the purchase 
of Carlyle’s house at Chelsea.’ There was no evidence, you observe, 
that the gentleman in question had himself ever subscribed one 
farthing, but indisputably he had influenced the subscriptions of 
others. He proposed that distinguished gentleman’s health, and 
he called upon him for a recitation. And the gentleman, whom 
nature in a moment of gaiety had furnished with a fixed and mean- 
ingless smile—in plain fact, a grin—thereupon at once gave us 
‘The Execution of Montrose.’ It was as though ’homme qui rit 
were wading in broad Scotch through Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ 

And once, when amongst our other guests was a quiet old mer- 
chant from the City, the secretary rapturously hailed him as one 
who in early days had most mellifluously sung soprano in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral choir. ‘ One of the best boy’s voices ever heard in the 
City of London, gentlemen ! ’—a fact which very evidently the old 
gentleman had not that evening joined us to be reminded of. 

But whatever gaffe our good secretary might perpetrate, we 
all loved him. What his occupation may have been, or where or 
how he lived, I have no idea. Vaguely I seem to have heard that 
he was a lecturer. Outside the club I never met him but once, 
and that, oddly enough, in the depths of Epping Forest, near High 
Beech. There, having myself that brilliant spring morning played 
truant from the profitless drudgery of the Temple, I found 
him tearing down huge branches of the early-flowering May. He 
was dressed, as always, in black, very neat but very worn, and on 
his finely-shaped, close-cropped, white head wore an ancient and 
ill-brushed tall hat. 
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‘Hullo!’ I said. ‘ Look out for the verderers ! ’ 

And then he explained that his daughter was ill and had longed 
for May blossom, some real scented May blossom from the country. 
So there he was getting it for her, tearing it down in the quiet, 
lonely forest. I had heard him at work before ever I saw him, 
and it had sounded like the feeding of some prehistoric animal, 
some lingering gigantic aurochs in the tangled depths of Transyl- 
vania. 

Naturally, on that auspicious evening when the old actor dined 
with us, our secretary proposed his health, and in terms more than 
usually glowing. ‘ One of the glories of the British stage,’ he called 
him; ‘whose Hamlet particularly will always dwell enshrined 
in the memories of those who have been fortunate enough to hear 
it. I first heard him, gentlemen, as a boy, fifty years ago in Norwich, 
and I make bold to say that no Hamlet since, and I have heard 
them all, has ever come anywhere near our illustrious guest’s. 
Gentlemen! the health of the incomparable Hamlet, the noble 
Othello, the amazing and menacing Richard; in a word, the true 
embodiment of Shakespeare. Gentlemen! I give you the health 
of the great actor, Mr. Richard Melmoth !’ 

Personally, though I did just know his name, I had never seen 
Mr. Melmoth act, nor probably would never be likely to, for he 
was then well over eighty. He was very tall and slim, with a clean- 
shaven, wrinkled, white face, looking singularly boyish as he stood 
there clearly and composedly replying to us; so boyish, indeed, 
that if one had been told that he was a lad of eighteen, suddenly 
stricken with an attack of premature old age from which in time 
he might be expected to recover, one could very well have believed 
it. And he spoke capitally, quite a neat little speech, in which he 
modestly deprecated our admirable secretary’s most kind but 
wholly undeserved eulogies; affirming that, however poor the 
result, he had really done his best all his long life to uphold the 
banner of the poetic and the ideal, and that if in any slight degree 
he had succeeded, as our generous welcome that night seemed to 
imply, he was more than satisfied. ‘ The rest is silence, gentlemen,’ 
he added, and thereupon sat down amidst the tumultuous applause 
on which on such occasions we were wont, and justly, to pride 
ourselves. 

All would have been well had not Parkyn then risen; Parkyn 
the barrister, who for some obscure reason believes himself the 
living and authentic resuscitation of the Georgian Templar, the 
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extinct knowing one who from the old three-and-sixpenny pit used 
to deal out damnation and approval to the plays and players of the 
time; had he not risen, with his usual misplaced readiness, and 
begged the old actor to recite. 

“Indulge us,’ Parkyn theatrically cried, ‘ with some of that 
beautiful diction of the old school which now is so completely lost to 
us; that clear and perfect articulation, that graceful and finished 
action. Many of us here, Mr. Melmoth, have never heard you. 
Let us at least hear you, if only for our children’s children’s sake, 
to-night.’ 

And breathing heavily, and, as usual, mightily pleased with him- 
self, Parkyn sat down. Whereupon the old actor, shaking his 
white head, bent forward and for some few moments, and in per- 
turbed thoughtfulness, dabbed his cigar among the ash on the plate 
in front of him, as though there he were trying to read, to recall 
from among the scattered ashes of his past, the text of former 
triumphs. Then he threw himself back in his chair, squaring his 
shoulders and inflating his shirt front, and with the cigar held level 
with his trim cheek like a dart, fixed his eyes on the spot on the 
opposite wall he appeared to have selected for target, and so 
amid the flattering hush made all ready to begin the immortal 
soliloquy. 

I confess I did not look forward to it with any keen anticipation 
of delight. The old actor (in my experience, at least) is like the 
discarded old play—a monument upon the road, a tomb on the 
theatrical ta sacra we have long since travelled past. Both are, for 
the antiquarian, objects of respectful curiosity, imposing in their 
way perhaps, yet empty as a cenotaph ; relics both of them, medi- 
cinal mummy fragments, reacting like an acid upon the fluid 
mentality (if such a thing there be) of our forbears, forcing us to 
speculate on the intellectual calibre of the play-goer who could ever 
have worshipped at so strangely baroque a shrine. In proof, read 
for yourself some of the speeches in the acclaimed masterpieces of 
forty, fifty, sixty years ago—the Bulwer Lytton, the Sheridan 
Knowles, the Talfourd, the Milman—read them, above all, aloud, 
with the accent and emphasis of the old performer, and you will 
find yourself wondering whether a sense of humour may not perhaps 
be exclusively a modern product, an equipment as recent as the 
electric light. This at any rate is certain, that the manager who 
produced those masterpieces nowadays would soon find himself 
submerged amid unprofitable laughter. 
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Mercifully, for many of us were beginning to wince, Mr. Melmoth 
ere long broke down : 


* The whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong—the pangs—No. 
The poor man’s contumely—No—that’s not it. 
—Ah! It’s gone.’ 


With the gestures appropriate on the stage to a lapse of memory, 
after a long pause, during which we sympathetically applauded, Mr. 
Melmoth had to confess himself beaten. 

“It has gone from me, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘ After all these 
years of faithful service my memory at last betrays me. You 
must kindly excuse me.’ 

And with an admirable, unaffected simplicity he smiled on us 
all, and, turning to his neighbour, begged placidly a light for his 
extinguished cigar. 

For some little time and during other efforts (among them of 
course Parkyn’s, with his customary tiresome, back-of-the- 
throated, half-swallowed ‘ Old Clock on the Stairs,’) Mr. Melmoth 
sat there, silently smoking, frowning with bent head at the 
tablecloth, rousing himself only gently and generously to applaud 
others with better, younger memories than his, when suddenly 
during a lull in the gusts of recitation, ‘Gentlemen!’ he said, 
raising a thin white hand for our attention, and when that 
was fixed on him, ‘Gentlemen,’ he went on, ‘I failed you 
just now, failed you completely and hopelessly. Perhaps you will 
allow me to endeavour to repair my fault ? Then, if I may, I will 
tell you a little story of my younger days. You will, I think, find 
it a complete and wonderful illustration of the self-sacrifice of which 
women are so often capable; a proof, if any were needed, that 
fifty years ago women were just as ready to shield and succour 
the men, the unworthy men of their affections, as no doubt they 
are to-day. At least I hope so, gentlemen, for all our sakes.’ 

So we settled ourselves to listen to him, and this time he looked 
us in the face, turning to us all and addressing us with the ease 
and simplicity of the natural human being ; for the time forgetting, 
and making us forget, that he had ever been an actor. 

“I can’t remember the precise year,’ he said, ‘but I know 
it was not long before the Crimean War. Probably it was the 
early autumn of ’53. I was then engaged at Exeter, playing juvenile 
lead in the stock company, when there came down to us as star, 
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for a star engagement of a fortnight, a London actor whom, if 
you please, I will call Sinclair. His real name might perhaps 
be known to you, for he afterwards rose to very considerable 
eminence, and since it is his story I am telling and not mine, gentle- 
men, I think it only fair to disguise him. He was still quite young, 
seven and twenty perhaps, but he was already in some degree 
favourably known, and of a singularly winning and attractive 
personality. He had received a good education, was an earnest 
student of his profession, but he had one great fault—though, to 
be sure, it is not a fault which I believe to be any commoner to the 
actor than to humanity in general—he was most inordinately vain. 
That he had some excuse for it Ido not deny. I happened to share 
his dressing-room, our accommodation behind the scenes being in 
those days of the scantiest, and accustomed as I was to the vagaries 
of the sex—at any rate, gentlemen,’ Mr. Melmoth smiled, ‘ by 
hearsay—I confess I was not altogether prepared for the multitude 
of communications that almost immediately began to flow in upon 
him from the outside female world. Domestic servants, shop girls, 
daughters of respectable tradesmen, governesses, married women, 
ladies of county families, chance visitors to the city—which, by the 
way, was crowded for the racesand assizes—upon my soul, gentlemen, 
unless I myself had seen the letters I would not have believed it 
possible that women could have been so forgetful of their dignity, 
their self-respect, as to write to him in the terms they did. It 
would have turned the head of Alcibiades or Liszt. 

‘ What my own conduct would have been in such circumstances 
I can scarcely say, but on the whole, until the crash came, I thought 
Mr. Sinclair behaved extremely well. He was naturally delighted 
to receive so many unsolicited testimonials to his personal popularity 
and attractions ; but though he read them all (generally aloud to 
me, until I began to show annoyance, having myself received not 
one) they were for the most part destroyed unanswered, nor was I 
ever given a clue to the identity of the writer. 

‘ One night, however, he very evidently received among others a 
letter that made an altogether different and far deeper impression 
on him than any yet. I often saw him secretly reading and re-read- 
ing it; he never mentioned its receipt, and he put it away very 
carefully in his pocket-book ; all of them signs that here at last 
was a message that really touched him, appealed, no doubt, to the 
better, finer part of him; moved him, in short, gentlemen, pro- 
foundly. From that evening to the end of his engagement, Sinclair 
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was a changed man. He and the lady, whoever she was, were 
clearly in close correspondence, and equally clearly were meeting. 
But where I never knew. What I did know was that in the day- 
time Sinclair was no longer to be found, and that after any rehearsals 
we had he always at once disappeared, though hitherto he and I 
had always strolled away together. 

‘ But the change was not an agreeable one, especially to me, who 
shared his dressing-room and had to act with him. He grew morose, 
almost violent, while on the stage he always seemed to be elsewhere, 
and failed me again and again with the cue. ‘“ What on earth is 
wrong with Sinclair?” was the constant complaint among the 
company. As a result his popularity, both with company and 
audience, almost entirely faded, and instead of the engagement 
closing in the blaze of triumph we had all looked forward to, there 
was scarcely a hand for him when on the last night the curtain fell. 
The play was “‘ Hamlet,” and I can see him now, gentlemen, getting 
up from the stage, scowling and muttering as he dusted his knees, 
and stalking off to the dressing-room with all the offended majesty 
of Denmark. We bade each other good-bye politely enough, and 
hoped we should meet again, and then, just as I was leaving the 
room, he called me back. “ Melmoth,” he said, “ I’m afraid I’ve 
not been altogether agreeable company these last few days. The 
fact is I’m worried to death. All I want to say now is this, that if 
hereafter you should hear anything to my discredit I hope you will 
always try to think of me as kindly as you can. Speak of me as 
I am—perplexed in the extreme! You know the rest. Good-bye, 
old man, and good luck ! ” 

“It was some time during the following week that I accidentally 
heard of his marriage. I had supposed he had gone straight back to 
London, as he had himself told me he intended ; yet, after all, it 
appeared he had remained in Exeter, had quietly and secretly 
married, and now had gone off somewhere into Cornwall for his 
honeymoon. The bride, I was told, was a certain Miss Smith— 
let me call her—the only daughter of a retired captain in the 
merchant service, who had been flatly opposed to the match. But 
the young lady had persisted, and sure enough, with or without 
the father’s consent, they were married. Nor did there seem to me 
anything extraordinary in it, always supposing, as indeed was the 
fact, that Miss Smith and the writer of the letters which Sinclair 
always kept so carefully were one and the same. 

“ But the next piece of news was more startling, for by the end 
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of the week I was told that an anonymous letter had reached the 
father, in plain terms asking him how he could have been such a 
fool as to let his daughter marry a man whose wife was well known 
to be alive, and at that moment living at an address the writer gave 
in London. Whereupon the outraged father immediately followed 
the couple to Cornwall, and the next we heard was that the young 
lady was back in her father’s house, and Sinclair arrested and about 
to be brought before the Exeter magistrates on the charge of bigamy. 

‘How it happened, gentlemen, I don’t know, but I can only 
suppose that the inquiry before the magistrates must have been 
unusually hasty and superficial. The Devon assizes were just 
about ending, and I understood that to avoid the hardship of keeping 
the charge hanging over him for so long—some three or four months 
before the judges came down into the West again—the magistrates 
decided to commit Sinclair to take his trial at once. In any case, 
whatever the reason, I know that Sinclair’s wife was not called as a 
witness till she was called in the assize court. I know that, because 
on both occasions I was present. Before the magistrates, so far 
as I remember, they proved the marriage merely by putting in the 
certificate ; proved it, at any rate, sufficiently for the purpose of 
committing him to the assizes. 

‘The trial, as you may suppose, created enormous interest. 
Poor Sinclair had been bailed, and our manager, who was one of 
the sureties, had begged me not to lose sight of him; afraid, no 
doubt, of his making a bolt of it to the Continent. For the couple 
of days therefore that Sinclair was still free, I was his constant 
companion, and it was one of the strangest experiences of my life, 
exactly like living with a somnambulist, watching him gradually, 
slowly wake out of the dream world of which, for the past fortnight, 
he had so evidently been an inhabitant. During those two days 
I don’t think he spoke half-a-dozen consecutive sentences, and, in 
fact, it was not until he and I were walking up to the Castle on the 
morning of the trial that the unhappy man really seemed awake. 

‘This is what acting will do, Melmoth,” he said to me suddenly : 
“acting and applause, and excitement, and success; it will 
persuade a man of almost anything. Think of it! It has persuaded 
me to be a perjurer, a thief, a murderer; for this disgrace of mine 
will be certain to kill my wife. It sounds mere phrase-making, 
and I can scarcely expect you to believe me, but I swear most 
solemnly that for the ruin of my professional hopes I care nothing 
compared with the pain I must be causing her. For her I would 
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willingly have died, I am most truly and devotedly attached to her, 
I owe her almost everything, and here I am, about to be sentenced 
to penal servitude in her presence, to turn the dagger with both 
hands in the most loving, trusting heart that ever beat. Drugged, 
Melmoth, that’s what I’ve been this past fortnight ; drunk and 
drugged with the glamour of the stage, and all the fine things 
they’ve said of me, and the poison is only just this moment 
beginning to work out of my system. What an awakening, what 
an end to all my hopes and ambitions, what a way for us to meet 
and part again for ever, in an assize court !” 

‘While the charge was being opened against him, he stood in 
the dock with his head down and hands behind him, as if awaiting 
sentence, though fortunately he had been persuaded, though with 
a great deal of trouble, to plead “‘ Not guilty.” Miss Smith was there 
with her father; and I recognised her at once, a good-looking, 
dark girl I had seen night after night in the circle at the theatre. 
And then at last Mrs. Sinclair was called, and there was a slight 
pause while the prosecuting counsel leant forward to ask the 
solicitor for the marriage certificate. He had it in his hand as 
Mrs. Sinclair stepped into the witness-box. She was obviously 
rather older than her husband, five or six years, perhaps, and I 
remember thinking that with that set, determined face she did not 
look the kind of lady from whom much in the way of either sympathy 
or mercy might be expected. She would have griefs to exhibit, 
I thought ; instances of neglect and unkindness, the opportunity 
at last of revenging herself on the handsome popular young actor 
who had married her, perhaps only for money, and then only to 
outrage and desert her. 

* “ You are Mrs. Sinclair ? ” the counsel asked, merely as a matter 
of form; ‘‘ the prisoner’s wife ? ” 

‘“ No,” she said, very quietly, “I am not.” 

‘“ Your name is not Sinclair ?” 

‘“ That is the name by which I am generally known,” she 
answered ; “ but it is not legally mine. We are not married.” 

‘“No? Surely, Madam, that is your marriage certificate ? 
If you will kindly look at it.” 

‘She took it, looked at it as something that did not in the least. 
interest her, and then at the counsel, without answering him. 

‘“ Well? That is your marriage certificate, I believe? You 
are the Constance Harley therein mentioned ? ” 

‘“ No,” she said in the same quiet, confident tones. “I am not. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. 221, N.S. 45 
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This is the certificate of Mr. Sinclair’s first marriage to the wife 
who died three years ago. Three years last June. I was with her 
when she died, in the south of France, at Marseilles. She died, 
in fact, in my arms, poor woman. I was her greatest friend.” 

« * And you are not married to the prisoner ? ” 

‘“T am not. To do him justice, Mr. Sinclair has often done 
me the honour to beg me to marry him, but I have always refused. 
His first marriage was not a happy one, and I was unwilling to run 
the risk of hampering him in his career by contracting a second 
that might perhaps turn out equally unfortunate. I preferred to 
live with him as his mistress.” 

‘From that, gentlemen, nothing could shake her, though the 
judge, who I fancy had his suspicions, went through the usual 
form of warning her to be careful, reminding her of her oath, and 
perjury, and all the rest of it. She only smiled, and most solemnly 
assured him that she was speaking nothing but the truth. Why 
should she do otherwise ? It was not exactly pleasant, she said, 
to come into open court and make public a fact of which neither her 
friends nor her relations had the slightest suspicion. Perhaps if 
they had not been in such a hurry to try Mr. Sinclair and had 
applied first to her, the painful publicity, both for him and for her, 
might have been avoided. She only wished it had been. Further 
questioned by the judge as to why the prisoner had said nothing, 
either at the time of his arrest, or since, to his counsel, about his 
being free to marry Miss Smith, a complete answer to a very serious 
charge, she said she had no doubt he had done it to shield her, whom 
hitherto everybody had believed to be his wife. She was extremely 
grateful to him; she should never forget it, but what woman in 
the world could be expected to take advantage of such chivalrous 
forbearance ? . 

* How Sinclair could let her do it—brand herself as his mistress 
in open court, I don’t know, but he did, and there was an end of the 
ease. She had told him nothing of her intention for fear, of course, 
of his point blank refusing to accept so noble a self-sacrifice ; and 
coming suddenly as it did, with the fear of penal servitude dangling 
overhead, I imagine he clutched at it without realising what he was 
doing by remaining silent. How he took it, what effect her evidence 
had on him, | can’t say, for all the time I was watching her, and 
@ more open, simple, convincing act of perjury I never witnessed. 
It was a performance seemingly of far greater truth to nature 
than any I ever saw given by her husband. 
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In the hall outside, I waited with some concern to see what 
Miss Smith and her father would do, for now, on the face of it, the 
young lady and Sinclair were legally married. But whether there 
was some free-masonry between the two women and Miss Smith 
understood, or whether Mrs. Sinclair had expressly communicated 
with her, telling her of her intention and exacting as a price of 
saving the man whom the poor girl so evidently adored, the penalty 
of their never meeting again, that, I can’t tell you, gentlemen. 
All I know is that Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair walked away from the Castle 
together and went straight back to London, while Miss Smith 
and her father left the court by the magistrate’s door at the side, 
and, so far as I know, never made any effort to follow them. 

* And now, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Melmoth, quietly in conclusion, 
“if anyone here present can tell me of a more sublime instance 
of what a woman will do to save the man she loves from ruin, I 
shall be glad to hear it. I am eighty-four years old, and all my 
life I never met with a nobler.’ 

And with that, while we were silent, there came a faint distant 
burst of applause from one of the other clubs that night after night 
are wont to meet at B——’s hotel in Fleet Street. Distant and 
faint it sounded, like the hand-clapping of ghosts, applauding 
some never-to-be-forgotten ancient exploit of one of their shadowy 
company. 

No one spoke until at last Parkyn began: ‘ By the way, Mr. 
Melmoth, I should just like to ask you ; was there any offspring ? 
Miss Smith ? Did you ever know ?’ 

‘None that I ever heard of, sir,’ said the old actor, with a singular 
tightening about the mouth as though he resented the question. 

‘And the Sinclairs lived happily together ever after? The 
perjury was never discovered ? No steps were ever taken, by 
anyone ?’ 

‘Nothing ever came into court, sir, if that’s what you mean. 
Most people knew, or at least suspected, that the wife was lying, 
but no one cared to take the initiative in prosecuting her. Mr. 
Smith and his daughter were the persons chiefly interested, but why 
should they when, so far as the public were concerned, Mrs. Sinclair’s 
sworn statement made a respectable married woman of her ?’ 

Parkyn and I walked away together. He was unusually silent 
until just at parting at the Inner Temple gate : 

‘Very ingenious of the old gentleman,’ he said, ‘ to tell that 
story as of some one else. I happen to know it’s his own.’ 
45—2 
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Ir is only on rare occasions that an Indian cavalry regiment sends 
out an officer to gather recruits; as a rule these come as they are 
required without being sought, and indeed there is usually kept at 
regimental headquarters a list of stout lads awaiting their turn to be 
enrolled. Such persons are known as Umedwars, t.e. Hopefuls or 
Expectants, and for the fulfilling of their hope or expectation each 
will have the privilege of paying a sum of some £30. In spite of 
this large initial expenditure, which is applied to the cost of the 
man’s equipment, and which amounts in rupees to more than a 
year’s gross pay and to perhaps three years’ net pay, there is no 
difficulty in getting men ; they come readily enough to the regiments 
where their fathers, uncles, grandfathers, great-grandfathers have 
served before them, and this family connection is of the greatest 
value in more ways than one. 

For the services of a recruiter there is, then, no real occasion, and 
when one is sent out it is usually for a special reason. Oftenest, 
perhaps, this reason is the desire of an officer to have some acquaint- 
ance with the tract from which his men are drawn, a consideration 
of great importance in a service where the ‘personal touch’ is 
essential ; but there are sometimes other reasons too, and that 
which took me into the countryside was the despatch to Persia 
of a detachment of twenty-one men drawn solely from the squadron 
under my command. That is a severe blow to fall on a squadron, 
and it had to be repaired as soon as possible. So forth I fared to 
fish for various kinds of men. 

Leaving the main-line, I was borne in a leisurely train across a 
flat expanse of wheatfields which stretched on either side almost as 
far as the eye could see. Almost, but not quite, for on our right 
rear the shadowy and jagged outline of the Himalayan foothills 
stood blue and ephemeral against the darkening sky. 

At the small and horrid hour of 2 a.m. I arrived at my destination, 
and Syed Khan, a non-commissioned officer of singular piety; of 
speech, and probably of life too, wakened me from an uneasy slumber 
by pulling respectfully at my foot. 

‘Sahib, by the mercy of God you have arrived, and I have made 
all necessary arrangements.’ 

Syed Khan is a curious person ; his manner savours of sycophancy 
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as well as of piety, and he is, moreover, undoubtedly a person 
of some ability. So able, in fact, that the sycophantish manner 
has not prevented him from attaining the three desirable stripes. 
Somehow I cannot help liking Syed Khan, though I am always 
intending not to do so, and in my more complacent moments I tell 
myself that this is proof of a just and impartial character. 

Syed Khan led me to the rest-house. 

“By God’s mercy,’ said he, for he prefaced in this manner 
almost too many of his sentences, ‘ by God’s mercy I have here for 
you a horse of the 18th Lancers ; it belongs to a man of that regi- 
ment now on leave in my village, so I took it for the Presence.’ 

I have not the honour of belonging to the very distinguished 
corps which was mentioned, but feeling tolerably safe at a distance 
of from 200 to 300 miles from the severe eye of its commandant, 
I told Syed Khan that I would start at 10 a.m. for the village which 
was to be the centre of my immediate operations. 

The rest-house stood at the very foot of the Salt Range, hills 
which rise abruptly from the plain watered by the Jhelum river. 
This locality has a reputation for very great heat in the summer, 
and for a barren hardness which makes it difficult to wring a living 
from its steep slopes and narrow valleys; but out of evil cometh 
good, for those who have to wrestle with Nature are toughened 
by the struggle, and make better soldiers than those who live on 
fatter lands. That was in fact the reason of my coming here, for 
in these parts dwell the clans of the Awans and Janjuas, and from 
them recruits were desired. 

In the morning Syed Khan presented himself with a punctuality 
which he probably ascribed in his heart to the direct mercy of 
God. In the corner of the compound stood an elderly man with a 
camel. 

‘That man,’ whispered Syed Khan with tact, ‘is the father 
of Fateh Mahommed the Younger.’ 

Fateh Mahommed the Younger is a soldier of my squadron, 
and thus prompted I knew exactly what to say to his sire. So, 
having spoken of his son and enquired after the welfare of the 
120 camels of which Bahadur Khan was notoriously the owner, 
we soon found ourselves on pretty comfortable terms. The camel 
standing in the corner (it was meanwhile bubbling incessant com- 
plaints, as all camels like to do) had been brought by Bahadur 
Khan for the transportation of my modest belongings, and as soon 
#8 these were loaded we set forth, myself on the borrowed horse, 
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Syed Khan and Bahadur Khan on two of the very smallest ponies 
imaginable. 

The view as we climbed the hills was beautiful. There is one 
pleasure in looking from plains to hills, another and quite different 
pleasure in looking from hills to plains; and here, as it seemed, 
there was beneath our very feet a limitless flatness which stretched 
away and away to right and left and front, till it melted into the 
dimness of the distant, veiling haze. Across this vast expanse 
was drawn a silver, crooked ribbon, the Jhelum river, meandering 
as Indian rivers do, in a bed very much too large for its require- 
ments. 

We turned into a cutting made through a crest-line ; suddenly 
the outlook over the imagined estuary was wiped away, and instead 
there presented itself a crumpled, huddled series of barren hills 
and steep, narrow valleys. 

‘By God’s mercy it is certainly a stony country,’ said Syed 
Khan in answer to my remark ; ‘and of the hills which you see 
those that are reddish are salt, and those that are grey are made 
of coal.’ 

He pointed deep down to the right, as we passed over a col, 
to where lay the salt mines which are one of the lesser sights of 
India ; and on the left he showed me the straight line of a cable- 
way, drawn up the steep flank of a hill and ending near the top 
in some buildings. 

For some miles we wound our way along the desolate hill- 
sides, and then, turning a corner, suddenly entered a little valley, 
apparently round, into which the naked hills descended with curious 
abruptness. The floor of this little round valley was a mass of 
green waving barley, and across the middle of it a toy train, drawn 
by a miniature locomotive, was proceeding in the busiest way 
imaginable to the colliery. After climbing those naked, desert hills, 
hills of a barrenness indescribable, the inconsequence of the swaying 
barley and of the little train was no less than the silly inconsequence 
of a dream. 

Exclaiming at the greenness and abundance of the crops, which 
came to the eye as cold water to a thirsty throat, I found that I 
had by chance said the tactful thing. 

‘ It is mine,’ said Bahadur Khan, with a lordly sweep of the 
hand, ‘up to the little railway it is mine, and on the other side 
it belongs to my relative, Ressaldar-Major Ali Gaur Khan.’ 

An hour or so later we passed once more through a cleft in the 
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hills and came suddenly in view of our destination, the village 
of Choya Saidan Shah, which lay beneath our feet half-hidden 
in a crooked valley ; its nearer houses clinging limpet-like to a 
descending bluff, the remainder veiled in trees. Here and there 
the sparkle of water shone through the vivid green of the barley, 
and the further end of the little sinuous valley was dark with 
orchards in which the apricots, flushing to a glory of whiteness, 
stood out from their more dilatory brethren like misty silver clouds. 
Certainly Choya Saidan Shah, the Spring of Saidan Shah, was charm- 
ing to the eye ;*had but a tower or a spire showed out from among 
its trees it would have been an English village, and a resemblance 
of that kind is often to those dwelling in partibus the test and 
touchstone of beauty. 

The village of Dulmial is no great journey from Choya. Our 
road thither took us past another shrine of which I had already 
been told by my companions, who now included two others of 
my squadron, Alyas and Noor Mahommed. The name of the 
Hindu saint I have already forgotten; but his shrine at Kitas 
will dwell longer in my memory, for it was both remarkable and 
picturesque. 

To ninety-nine travellers out of a hundred, Kitas would be of 
infinitely greater interest than Dulmial ; but fortunately for myself 
I was the hundredth, for in Dulmial the spirit of militarism is so 
rampant that to a soldier its attractions are supreme. ‘Till a 
short time ago,’ said Noor Mahommed, ‘there were twenty-one 
pensioned Indian officers living here ; there were nearly ninety of 
the grade of sergeant; those of lesser rank were beyond count.’ 

As a native of Dulmial, Noor Mahommed is evidently proud of 
that hamlet. And well he may be, for, even allowing for possible 
exaggeration, the number of old and serving soldiers is indeed 
extraordinary for so small a village. They embraced, too, all 
arms of the Service: cavalry, infantry, and artillery; veterinary 
assistants, army schoolmasters, and I know not what else. In 
fact, it is the boast of Dulmial that it can officer and turn out a full 
double company, consisting solely of pensioners and discharged 
men ; and though a captain is required for the command of such 
a body, even an officer of this rank would be forthcoming, for he 
may be found there in the person of Subadar-Major and Honorary 
Captain Ghulam Mahommed, whose son is a trooper in my squadron. 
And little likely, I fear, ever to rise to the heights attained by his 
esteemed parent. 
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Pushing a way for me through the crowd of old men and small 
boys who came to greet us, Noor Mahommed ushered me into his 
abode, where the honours were done on his behalf by an aged 
relative, himself an ex-Mountain Battery man ; as he himself wears 
but a single stripe, Noor Mahommed was presumably too humble 
himself to act as host. 

I had stupidly eaten a large breakfast prior to leaving Choya, 
and it was, therefore, with horror that I now observed a feast spread 
for me. Six eggs, a lordly dish of butter, a plate of loquats, 
pistachios, almonds, sweetmeats pink and sweetmeats white, an 
enormous vessel of milk, a whole tin of Lipton’s tea. Moreover, 
@ noise of slapping round the corner betokened that unleavened 
bread was in the making. It was clear that outrage must be done 
either to my digestive system, or to the laws of guesthood. 

A sense of duty, and indeed of gratitude, prevailed. The vessel 
of milk was brought forward ; sugar was put into it with a generous 
hand (last straw !), and I drank copiously ; I ate pistachios, I toyed 
with the pink sweetmeats ; I drank more of the milk; I even con- 
sumed an egg. At least twenty pairs of eyes were fixed upon me 
as I performed these feats; before such a ‘ gailery’ no trickery 
was possible, all had to be fair and above board. 

The meal over, the old soldiers poured in to salaam ; they sat 
in packed rows upon the spotless floor of pounded mud, while their 
younger relatives, on leave from their respective regiments, stood 
politely at attention round the doorway and in the little courtyard. 
Small boys scuffled for a view round the legs of their betters, or, 
sitting on the wall of the court, craned their necks in giggling efforts 
to see and hear what was going on; some had to be cuffed by 
officious elders; one or two, fortunate in possessing an indulgent 
grandparent, were dragged in and sat silent between the ancestral 
knees. 

We talked for not less than an hour, mostly in the past tense, 
and entirely of soldiering ; there was much said of little wars, and 
everyone, without exception, bragged of the military achievements 
of Dulmial. 

‘Sahib,’ said an old gentleman, who, after twenty-five years 
in a foot-regiment, had retired with the honourable rank of private 
and a pension of five shillings a month, ‘ Sahib, in this village, all 
become soldiers save those who are lame or too small. These and 
the old men do the cultivation.’ 

‘That is true!’ said another, ‘and when a child is born the 
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women feel its shank-bones to see if he will be strong enough for 
the Service.’ 

Others talked so much of their relatives and of their taste for 
soldiering, that at last, in sheer self-defence, I let drop the fact that 
my own father had been a soldier, that all my six brothers had 
served or were serving, that many uncles and great-uncles had borne 
their part, and (I blush even now at the boast) that one uncle had 
been the Lord of War, or Commander-in-Chief, and that with two 
other war-lords I could claim Bhaibundi or Kinship. This record 
was held to be as good as any in Dulmial, but I admit that it was 
no better than some that I was told of in the house of Noor 
Mahommed. 

Meanwhile, that zealous young N.C.O. had been assembling the 
Hopefuls desirous of enlistment; he produced ten, who stood in 
a row and looked sheepish beneath the eyes of their relatives. 

There are many ways of choosing a recruit, and doubtless all 
of them are good ways. Upon the advice of one better than myself, 
I personally begin by looking at their hands ; a soft-handed man 
is of no use for our purposes, for he has not been toughened by 
driving the plough or by other labour in the fields. The young 
men of Dulmial possessed hands horny to the last degree. Then 
the arms ; then perhaps a punch on the chest, which was considered, 
but not by my intention, to bea humorous act. Then the shoulders, 
and lastly but not least, the face and its expression. So much as 
a rough guide; for the rest the Medical Officer must be consulted. 

The ten young men of Dulmial were on the whole a credit to 
their village; eight of them I would have taken had there been 
vacancies for that number, but alas, I could take but three, for 
only four Awans in all were required, and the fourth vacancy had 
been promised to an honorary recruiter from elsewhere. It is 
very difficult and unpleasant to disappoint those who are desirous 
of enlisting, but it had to be done and it was done; the names of 
the rejected were entered in a list, and a promise given that as 
vacancies occurred they would be called to the regiment. With 
this poor solace seven mournful youths were turned away. 

Issuing a little later from Noor Mahommed’s house, in order to 
resume my journey, I was four times stopped as I passed through 
the crowd, by four several old men; each of these saluted with 
such empressement that I was compelled to ask what he wished. 
In each case the answer was thus : 

‘Sahib, I am a Pinshoni (pensioner) of such and such a regiment 
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and why do you not take my son? A fine, strong boy, very fit 
for the Service.’ 

It made me feel quite sad, this having to refuse the sons of 
good stock, and I was thankful that the remainder of the rejected 
had not had time to bring their parents into action. 

So I bade adieu to Dulmial, and I have only to add with regard 
to it that on the following morning seven others of its young men 
came after me to Choya, saying that they had been absent in the 
fields when I was in their village, but that they must at once 
be enlisted into my regiment. Unwillingly I sent them back’; 
unwillingly they went. 

Our next objective was a village of the Janjuas named Kajula , 
where dwelt Syed Khan himself. He had preceded us there, and 
when we arrived, after having more than once lost the way, he 
said that it was only by God’s mercy that we had turned up ; which 
indeed it was, for there is a local saying to the effect that even 
Azrael, the Angel of Death, fails to find Kajula when he comes to 
take the soul of one of its inhabitants. 

Passing again through a group of soldiers, past, present, and 
future, we came to the house of Syed Khan. His door gave one a 
view beyond words of hill and valley and dim hint of Himalayan 
peaks, and I thought that I should like to sleep nightly on his 
verandah and wake each morning with that prospect to greet my 
eyes ; with that before one, there could be no excuse for matutinal 
meagrims. But there was no time for such idle thoughts, for on 
entering Syed Khan’s abode I found that I was again expected to 
be hungry ; a meal was before me—I groaned inwardly and ate. 

The youth of the Janjua clan as presented to me at Kajula were, 
I must own, a little disappointing ; this was due partly to the 
smallness of the village, and partly to the distance at which it lay 
from other strongholds of the Janjuas ; there had not been time 
for Syed Khan to collect a bigger band of aspirants. Four were, 
however, now produced. Of these I rejected the first because of 
his hang-dog face, and hoped that the recording angel would let 
the virtue of charity outweigh the sin of mendacity ; for I told the 
lad that it was his physique that was not up to the necessary 
standard. Two others were rejected for real insufficiency of build, 
and informed that they would be given a chance a year or so later. 
The fourth was of just the right sort ; not so big as to be an undue 
burden to his horse, but of square make, quite strong enough to 
handle his weapons, and gifted with a frank, intelligent face, so 
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that on the whole I thought that he was the most promising lad 
seen during the day. 

The total bag at Kajula not being satisfactory, Syed Khan was 
now despatched to Chakwal, there to spend the night and to beat. 
up other Hopefuls ; Noor Mahommed was sent back to Dulmial 
with the horse that I had been riding, and Alyas and I set off by 
hill paths, which led direct to Choya Saidan Shah. Alyas had 
always struck me as a depressed and dismal young man, and 
perhaps I was rather prejudiced in his disfavour by memories of 
his singularly bad performances at musketry ; anyway, whatever 
the reason, I had formed no very great liking for him. I now take 
this means of offering an apology, and of stating that I think Alyas 
a very good fellow, for I got to know him better during the next 
day or two. 

The way he led me up those steep and stony hills fully justified 
the remark made at parting by Syed Khan, who said that when it 
came to walking Alyas was just like a Gurkha ; he certainly covered 
the ground with amazing speed, and was so pleased with himself 
for doing so that he shed his gloom and suddenly blossomed into a 
cheery and interesting talker. It was rough walking that we had, 
and our journey was without incident save for the meeting with a 
man of many inches, who was so obviously the old soldier, that 
staying to pass with him the time of day, it was fully fifteen minutes 
before we parted. 

He, so it appeared, was returning to his village from Jhelum, 
whither he had gone to see the regiment from which seven years ago 
he had retired as havildar (sergeant); during these seven years 
all the former sahibs save one had left the regiment, and there 
remained only the Major Sahib who knew him. But, on the other 
hand, all the new sahibs had treated him with respect and kindness, 
for though they had not known him they had heard of him ; and it 
was quite evident that he was now returning to his home with a 
warmed heart. Excellent New Sahibs in what must surely be an 
excellent regiment ; the leaven of kindness and respect paid to an 
old soldier works through a mighty big dough of village population. 
For the soldier, old or young, is the eyes and ears of his home- 
staying brethren. 

The man of inches spoke of wars, of expeditions to the Black 
Mountain and to China; we talked of generals, amongst them of 
my uncle, previously referred to, who had commanded that affair 
in the Black Mountain in which my friend had taken part, a fact 
which led to further friendliness. We spoke of other notable 
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officers, of long marches, and of the superlative endurance of foot- 
soldiers ; we speculated as to why some men receive commissions, 
and why others, who have a clean sheet and who invariably shoot 
their way into the First Class at Musketry, retire after years of 
good service as mere havildars. As regards this last, we agreed 
quite contentedly that it is simply an affair of a man’s Kismet ; 
and as Alyas coincided in this view, the sense of the meeting was 
unanimous. 

Finally I put to the tall man a problem, and found that he was 
modest. 

‘Lo, this man, whose name in Alyas, is a very small man. You 
are a very long man, six feet and several inches at the least. Look, 
now ; suppose you have in your hand a rifle and a bayonet, and 
suppose that this small Alyas is riding a horse and has in his hand 
a lance—which of you would kill the other ? ’ 

The tall man began ponderously to consider what was evidently 
a difficult problem ; Alyas, looking coy, pawed the ground with 
one of his feet till the pensioner at last spoke. All he said was: 
* A lance is a very long weapon.’ 

I thought he looked rather crestfallen at his own reply, which 
was surprisingly modest for a foot-soldier, so I gave it as my opinion 
that if there were a cartridge in the rifle as well as a bayonet at the 
end of it, then Alyas would be surely slain; but if there were 
not a cartridge, well, of course a lance is undoubtedly a very long 
weapon, and Alyas upon a galloping horse would probably be the 
survivor. 

The tall man was so pleased at this solution that he at once 
asked if he should bring me some recruits; his own son, he said, 
was but eighteen months old, but he knew a number of likely lads. 
No? Then perhaps a chicken or two, or a few eggs ? 

So we parted upon our several ways. 

On arriving at the rest-house at Choya I found Bahadur Khan, 
owner of camels and cornfields, awaiting me with no less than 
thirteen lads ; of these, two were Janjuas and the remainder Awans, 
and it was distressing to think that of the latter no less than ten 
would have to bedisappointed. But the work of selection was begun, 
and eventually the number of applicants was thinned down to three ; 
between these three there was little or nothing to.choose, and each 
was so eager to be the one chosen that I cast the burden from my 
shoulders and said that the affair must be settled by lot. So lots 
were drawn, and the two losers were to some extent comforted by 
being told that they should be taken as far as Jhelum, there to be 
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inspected by the doctor ; and that if the doctor failed to pass any of 
the others, one of them should fill the vacancy. 

The keenest of all these boys was a small creature, rather 
older than the others, and of a mean face. He was very keen to bea 
soldier, and his virtues were urged to such an extent by his brother, 
a trooper in one of the ‘ non-silladar ’ Light Cavalry regiments, that 
the latter had to be asked, with ponderous irony, why he did not 
take his brother into his own regiment if he were so fine a fellow as 
was alleged. So he subsided, but young Mean-face (or shall we 
more kindly call him Keen-Face ?) took up the tale and at once 
offered to pay double the usual amount of chanda (the sum paid by a 
recruit when joining) if only I would take him. There were signs 
of considerable disgust on the part of the others when they heard 
this, for theirs is a part of the country where cash is hard to come 
by ; and I expect that by trying to outbid his friends young Keen- 
Face got into trouble with them later. I could only tell him that in 
my regiment we had no room for the rich, and that such should be 
in the Viceroy’s Bodyguard. 

‘ But,’ he cried sorrowfully, ‘ I am small, and in the Bodyguard 
the young men are very big.’ 

There was such dismay in his face at meeting with what was 
probably not his first rejection, that I felt really sorry for him ; but 
there was no help for it, and he had to be left to his fate, which 
was probably none the easier in view of his offer of a double-chanda. 

These thirteen gallants had been waiting for me for six hours, 
so when choice among their number had been effected, Alyas was 
directed to lead the whole party to the bazaar, and there make good 
the hours of waiting by way of sweetmeats. It was a mission which 
Alyas clearly enjoyed; swelling with pride to about double his 
normal size, and assuming as far as he could the air of a veteran, 
he put himself at their head and led them away. The word ‘ sweet- 
meat ’ implies not the mere acidulated drop of British childhood, 
nor the ephemeral stick of barley sugar ; what it does imply I have 
never ventured to ascertain, but this I know, that ‘ mitai’ can be 
very solid and satisfying, and that it is dear to the heart of the 
Indian, old and young. So away went these boys, led by the 
redoubtable Alyas; and when the latter subsequently returned 
alone, swollen with mitai as well as with pride, he told me im- 
pressively that the Hopefuls had pronounced the mitai to be good, 
but the kindness of the Presence to be still better. They had not 
really said any such thing; it was only the politeness of Alyas. 
Did space but allow, I should have liked to record a conversation 
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which I had that evening with a bent labourer, who turned out 
to be a pensioned gunner of one of the Mountain Batteries; he 
arrived, mattock on shoulder, drifting homewards from his plot of 
ground, and turning aside to see me because he had heard that I 
was a soldier. Like to like even in the Kast, and a mighty long talk 
we enjoyed together. 

The time came for me to leave Choya, and I did so with regret. 
As Alyas—Syed Khan and Noor Mahommed being now in charge 
of the chosen men—escorted me down the hill to the railway, I 
espied far away in the plains a little isolated hill which had previously 
escaped my notice. 

‘That,’ said Alyas, ‘is a part of these hills.’ 

This statement was a little difficult to understana, for the little 
hill stood all by itself at a distance of anything from fifteen to twenty 
miles away. I asked for an explanation and I got it. 

Once upon a time a Fakir came to the Salt Range, and finding 
another Fakir established in this very locality, he begged him 
to assign a piece of ground whereon he, the newcomer, might live, 
meditate, and pray. 

“Not so,’ said the early bird, ‘I am here already ; there is not 
room for two of us.’ 

‘Very well,’ returned the suppliant, ‘ but if you do not give me 
the land, I shall take this little hill and cause it to fly away over 
the river; then I shall dwell upon it for the rest of my life.’ 

‘ By all means, if you can,’ said the first comer, and forthwith 
went to sleep. 

While he was sleeping the other Fakir prayed to God with huge 
fervency, and then, sitting firmly upon the little hill, he caused it, 
just as he had said, to rise and fly through the air. He and it passed 
high over the river and they had got just to above where the hill 
stands to-day, when the first Fakir, waking from his slumbers, 
descried them sailing through the sky. 

‘Stop,’ he cried at the top of his voice. 

The holy and intrepid navigator heard his shout, though the 
distance could not have been less than fifteen miles, and forthwith 
very obligingly descended with his hill to the ground beneath, and 
there he lived in prayer and meditation for the remainder of his life. 

As proof of the truth of this story, if proof be required, there to 
this day is the little hill, its summit crowned with the shrine of him 
who caused it to fly. And the matter is further proved, says Alyas, 
by the fact that a great Mahommedan festival is held there yearly. 


E. L. MaxweE tt. 


















































WHO GOES ADVENTURING? 


GENTLEMEN Adventurers, in days of long ago, 

Ruffled it from Wapping Stairs round to Plymouth Hoe, 
Watched their ships a-fitting and, as soon as it might be, 
Drained the tankards, bussed the girls, and took their ways to sea. 


Where they fared they little cared, or when they came again ; 
What they sought was less than nought, yet more than most attain— 
Liberty to do and be all they had never been, 

Fill the eye with seeing and the heart with having seen. 


But who goes adventuring, adventuring to-day ? 


Well, here’s a one, and there’s a one, and more of us beside, 
Aboard the outward-bounders on the Mersey or the Clyde : 

The sailing ports have changed, perhaps, but not the sailing breed ; 
So sign an’ sail wi’ us, if it’s adventure that you need, 


Gentlemen Adventurers i’ days of Good Queen Bess 
Dreamed of Eldorado, would content with nothing less ; 
Sold their share and portion of the housen, goods, and gear, 
Sailed to seek another life and carve a new career. 


Staking all, to stand or fall upon the game they played ; 
Won the main and staked again; or lost, and starkly paid : 
Lost, and in the losing won the larger, longer game, 

The makings of an Empire and the honour of the name. 


But who now goes answering the Eldorado call ? 


There are plenty of us yet that will answer to the call, 
And sell our sole possessions and forsake our ancient all, 
To join the newer nations, and upon their raw-new rim 
Find plenty of adventure to help getting ’em in trim. 


Gentlemen Adventurers who took the Spanish Main 
Sailed their gallant cockleshells to beard the King of Spain ; 
Ran a circle round the globe. in clumsy little craft 
Scarce as big as fishing-boats in burden, beam, and draught. 
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Undismayed what odds they played in seas or men or ships, 
Facing death with even breath and jests upon their lips, 
Searching oceans all unknown, and marking in their wake 
Paths the pioneers would prove and colonists would take. 


But now, who goes a-searching, a-searching for the track ? 


Uncharted seas are getting scarce, but, far out and alone, 
You'll find us in the Arctics yet, or trying on our own 

To cross the desert, climb the range, locate the mountain gap, 
And carry on the good old game of marking up the map. 


Gentlemen Adventurers, beneath the seals of Kings, 

Plundered through the Indies that for all their plunderings 
They brought to double riches through peaceful truck and trade ; 
Helped them hold their treasure-chest, and traffic unafraid. 


What they took they ne’er forsook, in gold or government ; 
Satisfied to guard and guide a people well content ; 

Safe to build and barter and to reap where they had sown ; 
Building up the fortunes of their vassals with their own. 


But who now goes a-building, a-building up a throne ? 


Perhaps you've never met with us upon an Island cruise 

Or fixing camp and kingship over any blacks we choose ? 

We break ’em with our rifles and we mend ’em with our peace, 
And coconuts, and copra trade, and they—and we—increase. 


Gentlemen Adventurers in fighting days of old 

Hunted both the hemispheres for glory and for gold, 
Snuffing, like the war-horse, the battle from afar, 
Homing with the eagles on the sight and sound of war: 


Hot a-foot for fight or loot of town or treasure train, 
Just as quick to join or pick the quarrel bare of gain ; 
The first in the forlorn hope, the last to leave the breach, 
Making war a sport and trade to live and learn and teach. 


Now, who will go a-riding, a-riding to the wars? 
There aren’t wars enough to-day to keep us all in jobs, 
But you may find a few of us in most the fighting mobs. 
And in our country’s battles the address of me an’ mine 
Is still the same old Number One, Front Rank, The Firing Lane. 
Boyp CABLE, 








